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The Social Science Association and Liverpool. 

NOWING the 
vigorous band of 
architects possessed 
by Liverpool, one 
might expect to find 
in the streets there 
constantly increas- 
ing evidence of 
their existence and 
skill ; nor would the 
expectation be alto- 
gether disappoint- 
ed, as our own 
pages have at dif. 
ferent times shown. 
As in Manchester, 
the tendency is to build 
extensive warehouses, 
with bold, and, in many 
cases, tasteful facades ; 
in Liverpool there ap- 
pears to bea passion for 
building blocks of offices 
under one roof, with a 
elub-house aspect. Whe- 
ther or not this is being 
overdone, is a ques- 
tion we need not attempt to 
solve. Those who believe 
that the commerce of Liverpool, great as it is, 
is not yet fully developed, and they are not 
few, will say there is yet room for many addi- 
tional buildings of this sort. A large pile of 
offices, on the site of the old inn known as 
“The George,” in Dale-street, is being com- 
menced under the direction of Mr. Picton. It 






will occupy an area 60 feet in front, and run- | 


ning back 240 feet, though not of uniform width. 
The facade will be wholly of stone, simple but 
appropriate, with polished granite, in panels, 
and the whole will cost at least 30,000/. in- 
cluding the land, for which, comprising 1,074 
square yards, 17,000/. were given. We have 
before now spoken of the same architect's 
Tower Buildings, going towards the water ; and 
he has recently erected a pile in Chapel-street, 
of Venetianized design, with coloured granite 
panels and pillars in the window openings, for 
Mr. William Brown , M.P. (to whom Liverpool 
owes the new public Library and Museum now 
in progress), and Richmond Buildings, an ex- 
tensive structure, Mr. Brown’s own offices. 
The fagade of the latter is of stone, Venetian 
in tone so to speak, satisfactory in effect, and 
displays a considerable amount of carving. 
Insurance Buildings, now completed from 
the designs of Mr. Cockerell, R. A. have less 
unity in the elevation of the flank than might 
be desirable. The pile consists of three blocks, 
connected by recessed portions, containing 
staircases, and showing the line of the ascend- 
ing steps externally. Viewed at a glance on 
paper, the connection of the three blocks would 
probably be evident ; but as scen in reality 
they have, from several points, the appearance 
of separate buildings. The Dale-street front is 
free from the objection in question. Many of 
the details are very elegant, worthy of the 
architect of the Branch Bank of England, in 
the same town,—a building which must be 
placed amongst the most successful works of 
our esteemed and accomplished ex-professor. 
Some further knowledge of the value of land 
in good situations in Liverpool, may be ob- 
tained from the fact that the ground on which 
these buildings stand cost 50/. a square yard. 
The chambers bring correspondingly high rents, 


—for one of the sets, we were told, as much as 
7501, a year is paid. 

Within the walls of Insurance Buildings is 
an open court, roofed with glass and paved 
with encaustic tiles, which is remarkable for 
the amount of light it conveys to the surround- 
ing chambers. This court, a narrow parallelo- 





|gram, runs north and south. A contrast in 
| this respect is afforded at the, in many re 
| spects, fine pile of chambers of which we have 
| before now spoken, called the Albany, where, 
with a larger court, open to the sky, the 
surrounding apartments seem to have much 
less light. The court here runs east and west, 
| an arrangement probably not controllable by 
| the architect. The offices appear to be exceed- 
ingly well arranged ; but, either through the 


are not yet occupied to any extent. 

A large house of business, with extensive 
show-rooms, has been erected in Church-street, 
for Elkington, the electrotypist, under the 
direction of Mr. L. Hornblower. It includes a 
gallery, perhaps 80 feet long and 33 feet wide, 
very elegantly designed, with upright lantern 
and sun-burners for night. Externally the 


circumstance mentioned, or from other causes, | 


large paintings, fine copies of the portraits 
of George HI..by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and the Duke of York, by Phillips, in the 
Town-hall, have been presented to the library 
by Mr. T. C. Owen, architect. 

It is a subject for just congratulation with the 
committee that the mechanic and the artisan, 





treatment is rather less satisfactory. The 
upper two stories (the building is lofty) have 
small detached polished granite shafts in pairs, 
banded at about two-thirds of their height, 
and which suggest rain-water pipes without 
being so. 

The ugly lions and columns, and the sunk 
area around the flank of St. George’s Hall, are 


cost, but great gain as regards effect. There 
will still be a gusset piece of walling in front of 


steps at the eastern end. We are strongly dis- 
posed to think that this should have come away 
altogether, and a gradual incline be formed to 
| the foot of the steps of the side portico, As it 
|is, however, the improvement will be so con- 
siderable, and will so closely approach what we 
advocated long ago, that we will not be cap- 
tious. Who will buy the comical lions? Sir 
| Edwin Landseer should look at them to learn 
“what to avoid.” 

The new building for Free Library and 
Museum, for which it will be remembered 





| 
| 


| 


| : . one * . i 
| designs were sought in competition, is making | 


progress. It stands behind St. George’s Hall, 
|is well raised, and includes a hexastyle Corin- 
| thian portico, 59 feet in width, and of which the 
‘columns are 33 feet in height. The columns 
‘are ready for the capitals. A vestibule leads 
‘into the Great Hall, intended for paintings and 
| sculpture, 71 feet long by 30 feet wide, with a 
corridor on each side on two floors, which raise 
| the width to 53 feet, and it is 48 feet in height. 
|The stairs have been removed to the farther 
‘end. On the right of the hall is a reading- 


room, 110 feet by 50 feet, and 35 feet high, 


| covered in part with a dome. Leading out of 


the general reading-room are a students’ read- 


|ing-room and reference library; and adjoining 
‘are class-rooms. On the left of the hall is 
‘the museum. On the one pair are other rooms 
for the museum and library, together with a 


| lecture theatre. The whole stands on a plot 


| 120 feet wide, and 165 feet in depth. Messrs. 
'S. H. Holmes and J. Nicol are executing 
\the works under the superintendence of Mr. 
Weightman, the town surveyor. The building, 
although scarcely up to the mark externally, 
appears to be well arranged. All honour to 
the liberal man to whom Liverpool is indebted 
for it! The building is to be completed, ac- 


taken upon himself the responsibility of all 
the excess. 





all being cleared away,—at a loss in respect of | 


the railway station, holding up a level plateau | 
at foot of the flank of the hall, approached by | 


,for whose especial benefit these lending libra- 
| Fies have been established, are largely taking 
_advantage of them to improve and perfect 
their knowledge of their various trades and 
| callings. The number of readers is at present 
| 7,775, and out of these, thereare now thirty-four 
| blind persons using the library, to whom have 
_ been lent 441 volumes in embossed type ; and 
although these books are somewhat expensive, 
‘and easily soiled, such is the care taken of them, 
that no case of injury has yet been discovered. A 
man who had lost the use of his vision some time 
since, learned to use these books in a few hours, 
‘and he has expressed himself deeply grateful 
for the privilege of borrowing these books. He 
stated his feelings to be of the most painful 
character when first deprived of sight, being 
obliged to sit day after day without anything 
to occupy his attention or thoughts, and feel- 
ing, as he graphically expressed it, “as if he 
were in solitary confinement.” Since he has 
learned to read and obtain books, a new world 
seems to have opened up to him, and he no 
longer feels the time hang heavily on his 
hands. 

Amongst the memoirs read at the meeting of 
the Social Science Association, were some illus- 
trating the progress and condition of Liverpool, 
which may be usefully referred to. Thus Mr. 
James Newlands, the able borough engineer, 
read a paper on the “ Past and Present Sanitary 
Condition of Liverpool.” The writer gave an 
interesting account of the history of Liverpool 
up to the present time ; alluding to the ratio of 
increase of population to the area of the town. 
He pointed out that the average of the whole 
built space gave not the remotest notion of the 
crowding in narrow streets and courts, espe- 
cially the kind of courts manufactured out of 
ordinary tenements by covering the back yard 
with buildings. In explanation of the mode 
in which this pestilential work was performed, 
he showed that the system introduced in con- 
verting one house into numerous buildings, 
was initiated in the erection of new buildings. 
Drainage, paving, cleansing, might have had 
some effect in rendering wholesome those places 
so over-crowded and impure, but there was no 
drainage, no paving, no cleansing. 

The great vital law, that man must have a 
certain cubic amount of space to live in, was 


cording to the contract, on the last day of of these courts, where only one square yard was 
June in 1860. The contracta exceed con-. fever prostrated 
siderably, we believe, the 30,0001. Mr. Brown 
dedicated to this purpose, but he has nobly 


lence 
were allowed to each, only one in eight had ; 
' and where the area was increased to 14} yards to 
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the of fever was reduced to 1 in 


the ultimate success of the 
1830, commenced to carry out the sew 
under the authority of an Act of Parliament, and 
eventually, in a period of ten 20 miles and 
341 yards had been fairly As engineer, 
it became his duty to lay down a plan of sewage, 
to establish a system of levels, and to arrange for 
earrying on the paving and cleansing operations ; 
and his views were embodied in a which he 
drew up in 1848, and which were by the 
town council Mr. Newlands gave an elaborate 
statistical account of the extensive operations 
which were originated and carried out by him. 
Much, however, remained to be done (said the 
paper), such as the formation of public walks and 
wide driving thoroughfares through the over- 
built and badly-ventilated districts. These mat- 
ters have occupied the attention of the council, 
and they have now under consideration the forma- 
‘tion of a boulevard, connected with the heart of 
the town by wide radial roads. In the present 
sear, too, they have begun on a large scale the 
demolition of the houses of an entire district in 
the worst parts of Liverpool. Besides a saving of 
life, a change has been effected in the habits and 
moral condition of the people, the result of sani- | 
tary education. So adverse now are the labouring | 
classes of the population of Liverpool to the old | 
«style of houses, and so anxious are they to secure 
all advantages of sanitary arrangements of which 
they have learned to know the value, that builders 
find it their interest to give more accommodation, 
and that of a better description, than what the 


for the ing hovels was more than 
that charged for the decent houses. 

Mr. Charles Melly, whose name we have 
often mentioned, read a paper on Drinking- 
fountains. He said his attention was first 
called to this subject during a visit at Geneva, 
in 1852, by ing the beautiful stone 
water fountains which are so abundant in that 
city, indeed in every town in Switzerland, and 
on the Continent generally. The system for 
the supply of water for general purposes is on 
quite a different rnciple there to what it is 
in Liverpool. re the water is the property 
of the town authorities, and is distributed by 
them to the citizens through the means of large 

blic fountains, free of cost. Formerly every 

ouseholder was obliged to get all the water he 
wanted from the fountains, and have it con- 
veyed into his private cistern, either by his 
own servants, or by regular water-carriers, 
whom he paid for their labour. This is still 
the general custom on the Continent, though 
in some towns the more recently-built houses 
are furnished with a direct supply of water, 
which is paid for as in this country. 


“In March, 1854, said Mr. Melly, the first granite 
fountain was erected at the south end of Prince’s 
Dock, and three months later the numbers drinking 
there, in the course of twelve hours, were carefully 
counted, and found to be 2,336. This fountain is 
of polished red Aberdeen granite, consisting of 
three pieces; first, a small basin projecting from 
the dock wall 16 inches ; secondly, a square slab 
about 2 feet square, fixed in the wall above it, 
and resting on it with a bronze head, through 





law prescribes. Every day witnesses improve- 

ments in structural arrangements, the result of a | 
beneficial competition, urged by the demand for | 
healthy houses. 


which the water fiows into the basin ; and, thirdly, 
a small pediment as a finish on the top. The 
basin is fixed with its lip about 3 feet 8 inches 
from the ground; this was done on account of 
the very rough neighbourhood in which it is 


While drainage and sewerage within the | situated.* 


borough had diminished disease, and produced | 
a decrease in the rate of mortality, it appeared 
to him that the effect was to some extent 
neutralised by the existence of tracts of un- | 
drained and swampy land surrounding the 
borough. As the suburban districts become 
eccupied by houses, the water-courses are 
gradually polluted by the drainage, and at 
length become uncovered sewers. 

Mr. Newlands afterwards explained that 
the decrease of the mortality of the borough | 
was progressive with the extension of sani-| 
tary operations. In 1850 the saving of life’ 
was 800, while the saving was now 3,750 lives | 
per annum, and the mortality would no doubt | 
be further lessened by increased sanitary ap-| 
pliances. 

Mr. Newland tells us that the corporation | 
are now building about fifteen miles of sewer | 
a year. An outfall sewer of very extraordinary | 
character is being constructed. In parts} 
it is 60 feet below the surface, and is cut! 
through the rock. The size of the larger por- 
tion of it is 6 feet by 4 feet, and it will be six 
miles long. 

Again, Mr. M‘Gowan, in his paper on 


experience in Liverpool, mentioned last week, 
answered the statements affecting Liverpool, 
recently put forth by Dr. Greenhow, and sub- 
mitted statistics to show that Liverpool, instead 
of being the unhealthiest town ag woe Beery has 
attained a lower death-rate than either Glas- 
gow or Manchester. He also made an elabo- 
rate calculation of the saving in money by 
sanitary regulations in Liverpool during the 
last eleven years. He put down the cost of 
sanitary works at 856,387/, As such works 
were estimated to last thirty years, they would 
continue their operation as life-saving causes 
during that period. Therefore, having calcu- 
lated the pit ar of life saved at 617,8007. and 
reckoning it at only twenty-five years’ purchase, 
it. would produce 16,437,5001, Deducting from 
this the outlay, and 200,0001. to represent the 
cost of private drainage, there would be a gain 
of 15,378,113. This was irrespective of the 
yalue to each person of his own life, minus the 

cuniary value to the community,—rather an 
important item, we should say, to each indi- 
vidual, Mr. M‘Gowan exhibited photographs 
of a court, built before the Liverpool Sanitary 
Act ngook gre. and of houses built under the 
Act ; and showed that the rent paid per room 








This fountain Is supplied by a continual flow of 
water night and day: at first sight this may seem 
to be a useless expenditure of water, but, prac- 
tically, there can be no hesitation in saying it is 
the best and the only satisfactory plan. The vast 


‘number of persons who use these fountains would 


(as experience has shown) soon cause the best 
system of taps to get out of order—the taps would 


‘leak, and the water run on the footpath—call 
| forth complaints, and bring the drinking apparatus 
| under the head of a public nuisance. 


The best way of economising the water running 
away from a drinking fountain is to convey it in a 
pipe to the nearest site where a cattle-trough 
can be conveniently placed.” 


The extent to which this means of obtaining 
water to drink in the streets has been appre- 
ciated in Liverpool is shown by the statistics 
which have been taken from time to time, and 
which are truly surprising. On the 9th April, 
1855, 2,308 persons were counted drinking at 
the Prince’s Dock granite fountain, in twelve 
hours: on the 22nd June, of the same year, 
3,340 persons drank at the iron fountain, 
George's Dock Bridge, in twelve hours and a 
quarter, making an average of more than four 
persons drinking every minute throughout the 
day. 

In other towns drinking-fountains have been 
introduced with great success. At Leeds, the 
Corporation have erected six at their own ex- 
pense. At Hull, Mr. Henry T. Atkinson has 
placed three ; and soon after the water had 
been turned on to the first one, 3,124 persons 
availed themselves of it in one day. At St. 
Helen’s, 800 to 1,000 persons drink every day 
at an iron standard fountain, erected by Mr. 
Charles Bishop. At Derby, one of the small 
granite founts has been placed by the Rev. J. 
Erskine Clarke, in an abutment of St. 
Michael's Church ; and, though it is not in a 
very populous street, the numbers reach 400 
to 500 a day. The design, by the way, is very 
incongruous. 

The movement is an excellent one, and has 
long had our warmest support. When good pure 
water can be had, there is less temptation in the 
public-house. Here, however, we must break 
off. It will be seen from what we have stated 
that, both in an architectural and sanitary 
point of view, Liverpool continues to advance, 





* We avail ourselves of the courtesy of the British 
Workman, and give a view of ore of these fountains, and 
of one erected at Chester, by Mr. Eaton. 
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EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS FOR THE 
CHELSEA VESTRY- 





Y¥-HALL, 
Frerees designs for a new vestry-hall for 
Chelsea have been on view during the past week, 


pursuant to the advertisement in our columns. 
Exhibitions of competitive designs are now matters 
of frequent occurrence ; but, whilst giving credit 
Sec wilh 1a deme; 0 tae ak APT onan See 
these exhibitions that there is 

hension by authorities in such cases, of what is 
due to competitors, and calculated to promote the 
objects of the competition. The drawings in the 
present instance are few in number, as 
with those in recent cases which have been before 


us; but the wall-space or other requisite for the 
examination of, and judgment upon by com- 


mittee and public, is just as nage oko to 
the occasion as wun ten whale OF estminster 
Hall, in a much more important case. The de- 
signs for the vestry-hall include 120 drawings, 
from five to twelve ina set. A room of moderate 
size has afforded wall-space for about three draw- 
ings of each set: the remainder are placed on a 
structure of chairs and tables in the middle of the 
room ; but some of the principal drawings are too 
distant for examination by a bad light ; and mostly, 
the drawings are so distributed about the room 
that a clear impression as to the characteristics of 
any design is matter of considerable difficulty. 
Feeling, whatever be the advantage from archi- 
tects’ competitions, that such advantage cannot 
be derived except with the aid of an exhibition, 
and one in which the arrangements have some 
relation to the object, we cannot allow any oppor- 
tunity to pass without dwelling upon what at 
least, is essential to the interests on all sides. 
Whether we conclude that adequate space is not 
to be had, or whether it be obvious that an 
ordinary scale for the drawings (say the eighth of 
an inch to the foot, as in the present case) is too 
large, and that wide margins should be prohibited, 
it is clear that architects, if not committees, had 
better abandon competitions altogether, consider- 
ing any due return they may expect from them,— 
unless it can be demonstrated that the want of 
exhibition-space is to be got over. The want is 
not merely what relates to the public exhibition : 
it is impossible that the committee or the judges 
can discern the merits or the facts of designs, 
unless the drawings can be placed before the eye 
with advantages of space, and each drawing in 
its proper position for conveying the expression of 
the whole design to the mind. 

Pursuing the desired knowledge of the designs 
under the difficulties we have referred to, we cer- 
tainly are less impressed with the talent shown 
than we should have expected to be after evidence 
of progress in so many recent cases. The compe- 
tition is, we believe, a “limited” one; and the 
premiums offered were 50/. and 25/.—one of these 
merging into the commission. The site for the 
proposed building is in the King’s-road, opposite 
to Robert-street, and is about 174 feet in depth, 
by a frontage of 67 feet 3 inches; but the “line 
of fronts” of the buildings in that part of the 
road sets back about 25 feet. The cost of the 
building was not to exceed 4,500/, for which the 
requirements would include a hall for the vestry 
meetings, of an area of about 24 squares, with 
private and public entrances; committee-rooms ; 
vestry-clerk’s offices; surveyor’s offices; medical 
officer’s room; messenger’s and waiting rooms ; 
muniment room; lavatories; and ce », fire- 
proof store-room, and accommodation for the hall- 
keeper, in the basement. The “statement of re- 
quirements” was drawn up with greater judg- 
ment than such documents are usually, though 
the motto system was persevered in ; but, we may 
say, where it is thought by a committee that a 
particular arrangement of plan, in meeting any 
portion of their requirements, should be adopted, 
the prepossessed opinion, whilst expressed, should 
be worded so as to bias, even less than in the pre- 
sent case, the right judgment of competitors, or to 
prevent the a of any plan that might turn 
out to be really best for the object. 

In this instance the hall is directed to be placed 
“at the rear.” Thus, there is a considerable 
similarity in the greater number of the plans as 
to general features ; though in the details of rooms 
and passages there is remarkable variety ; and in 
some cases there is ignorance of essentials greater 
than we could have expected. Even in the best 
of the plans, it is singular that the importance of 
covered access to the hall, where there not alto- 
gether through the building, (itself anobjectionable 
arrangement, under the circumstances,) has been 
little thought of. The area of the site is ample, 
allowing the most frequented offices to be of suf- 
ficient size and on the -floor, as well as 
allowing part of the frontage to be given up, to 
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PUBLIC DRINKING FOUNTAINS. ‘ 
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One of the Liverpool Fountains. 








ensure light, and get the separate access to the | exhibition has afforded a good opportunity for | openings, each support formed by a pier and 
hall. It is, therefore, rather surprising that | the comparison of different devices, and that sort |two columns. The design also includes a rusti- 
some of the authors of designs should have | of study which we have taken occasion to recom- | cated basement, with arch-headed windows; and 
given up ground for a garden at the back, to | mend in notices of previous competitions, as capable | the front is shown surmounted by an ornamental 
the injury of the building itself. Thus, the de- of mitigating, perhaps, their disadvantages. The | balustrade, and a central termination with pilas- 
sign No. 1, “ Excelsior,” which is in many respects | opportunity, however, is seldom properly taken | ters, pediment and shield, and panel for inserip- 
meritorious, has this garden-space and consequent | by either ordinary students or competitors them- | tion. The plan follows the arrangement of central 
expansion of frontage, and both to the possible | selves. The Italian design is more satisfactory | corridor, leading up to the hall, and two other 
loss of the light required in some rooms, and with | than the other, at least in general character and | entrances to it from external ways at the sides of 
the allocation of the surveyor’s offices on the first- | outline, and in many of the details. the building. The length of the ways, extending 
floor (where the committee-rooms also are), with; No. 4, “ Utility and Economy,” has a plan/| to nearly the whole depth of the ground, is, how- 
a staircase of ordinary dimensions. The doors to, which seems to advance beyond the general “line | ever, unnecessary and objectionable; and, after 
the hall “ practicable” for the public, are only one | of fronts.” The exterior is the best part of the | each outer doorway, the rowfe into the hall takes 
of four feet, internally from the main division of | design; but the drawing is unfavourable, as ajone or two turns which should have been 
the building, and one of three feet, approached | representation. The like is characteristic of many | avoided. The hall is here ranged lengthways 


from the front by a side-passage, not, however, | sets of drawings which appear in competitions, 
without turning. The central corridor leads direct even where the design, considered without pre- 
to the staircase-hall and door of the great hall, and | judice, may have considerable merit, Good draw- 
the arrangement of the plan in this part, and other | ing is not to be lightly spoken of; but almost too 


with the ground, instead of transversely, as in 
the other designs that deserve attention. 

No. 9, “ Faith,” proposes the central corridor 
and entrance to the hall, and one side entrance, 




















points noticeable in the drawings, have a work-| much depends upon drawing, or rather, as we | The design for the front has some good features, 
manlike character whieh will draw attention to | mean, upon mere peculiarity or mode of represen- | as, for example, the rusticated piers at the angles 
the design. The exterior is of the Palladian- | tation,—and that even where architects who would | of the lower story, and an Ionic portico of several 
Italian character, with orders of pilasters, and | not be deceived by false or highly-coloured repre- | intercolumns, and having coupled columns at the 
an attic-like termination to the centre, with open | sentation, are the judges. The point is to be|angles. Uncouthness about other details—the 
arches and a pilastrade. The interior has been | taken into account in the question as to advan- | effect which seems ever to attend upon the inita- 
less studied. | tages from competitions,—whether they attain the | five use of cement,—led us to augur the proposal for 
No. 3, “Cadogan,” includes two designs—| object ; or, on the other hand, whether what com- | such use of that material,—a suspicion which we 
Gothic and Italian—to the same plan. The! petitors offer of merit does not sometimes meet | afterwards found justified, 
author curiously words his paper of particulars, as with complete inattention? No. 6, “Floreto,”| No. 11, “ Sic nos non nobis,” in combined art 
though it were an object to cover the whole ofa is remarkable for misconception of require-| and merit, isa design with features of very opposite 
site, and spend a sum of money, a circumstance| ments for the particular plan, and of general | character. In the front of the principal design (for 
which illustrates the readiness which, in competi-| architectural design. Though stairs, with a| we think there are two views, though only one is 
tions, architects show to follow, rather than them-| centre flight 8 feet in width, and side flights, are; named in the printed list,) there is noteworthy 
selves to discover and indicate what are best| thought necessary, leading only to committee-| character about the lower story, with rusticated 
provisions. The work of the author in the present | rooms; and thongh doors or openings of 6 feet; work, vermiculated and plain, in alternatin 
case, however, should not be depreciated by us on | between rooms of moderate size and the large courses; but the upper story has an order, wi 
the score alluded to. His plan is amongst those! hall, are shown; the “ muniment room” is a| broken entablature, and trusses on the frieze, 
which show the best apprehension of the require-| closet of about 3 feet in width; and for “ hats | altogether treated so as to produce a very clumsy 
ments; though externally, his principal design, | and cloaks,” and “lavatory,” there are passages of | result; and the building receives its climax of 
the Gothic one, in red brick and stone, with | corresponding dimensions. It would be inferred | distortion from the centre, where the bay-windowed 
mullioned windows, and too-lofty and prominent | from such absence of due proportion—if not of| projection is crowned by a cornice, arched over 
cappings to the square angles and octagonal turrets | regard for uses of things—that corresponding mis-| for insertion of the clock, and by scrolls and 
in the plan, is not pleasing. The plan has a central | takes would be made decoratively: the decorative | terminals of ponderous appearance. The porch 
corridor, from which the doors of the chief offices | features have,‘ however, somewhat greater merit, as below, square on plan, with coupled three-quarter 


open, as well as one of the doors of the great hall; 
and the frontage being diminished, there are 
two entrances to the hall, reached from the street 
by the side-ways left. Next to the hall, as the 
section shows, the portion of the building is not 
carried up to so great a height, so that light is ob- 
tained for the passage, which with the light gained 
at the staircase in another place, is properly pro- 
vided in this particular. A long central passage 
being a feature in several of the designs, the 


in the interior of the hall, where an order anda 
coved and panelled ceiling are introduced. But, 
the windows of the front are too wide for 
lintels with only metal shafts as mullions; and, 
besides, there is nothing which marks the charac- 
ter of a public building—a defect in several of the 

i This latter error is not made in the 
design No. 7, “ West Middlesex,” which has a 
portico, loggia, on the first floor, extend- 





or 
ing the full width of the front in three wide 





columns, is in better taste; but the gateways at 
the sides again are inelegant. Such merit-as there 
is in the plan consists in a certain amount of care 
for effect ; as, in the introduction of square spaces. 
with recesses, in the central corridor, and im the 
plan of the hall,—of which last the square would 
be covered by a hemispherical vault. on 
external sideways leads to a large garden-space 

the back of the hall, where it appears intended 
that the chief entrance should be; but the re- 
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quirements of the plan, in general, do not seem 
to be met. 

No. 12, “ Nothing too mnch,” a carefully ex- 
ecuted set of drawings, has a plan in which proper 
attention has been given to the entrances, and to 
the dimensions and positions, and the lighting of 
the rooms. The hall is placed transversely, and 
is reached by the central corridor of 10 feet, and 
by the external sideways, which are each 9 feet 
‘in width. The surveyor’s clerk’s office—too small 
in nearly every other case—is here made 22 ft. 
6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in, and is, of course, on the 
ground floor. Light to the corridor is got from 
the staircase midway, and at the entrance to the | 
hall, where there is a vestibule, square below, and | 
formed into an octagen above, and terminating in 
a lantern. The decorative character of the design, 
externally, at least, is nearest accordant with the | 
character of Italian Gothic. The view of the hall | 
shows an open-timbered roof—39 feet span—and | 
a gallery. The latter is carried on wooden posts 
and arches, and is reached by a separate stairease. | 
Unless in the emission of cevered access to two of, 
the entrances.ef'the hall, which provision, however, 
would require greater height of the ground-floor 
line, to save interference with light,—the omission 
having been referred to as common to all the 
designs; this plan, therefore, provides, in the 
best manner, for the use of the hall without in- | 
terference with the business of the offices. Exter- | 
nal character, —~which the committee have placed 
under mo limitations as to style, and view 
as of less importance than internal arrange- | 
ment,—in the present case is commendable, so far 
as invention of many of the details and the treat-_ 
ment with moderate use of colour are concerned : 
the forms and grouping of some of the features: 
may be thought less satisfactory. The mass in | 
the eentre is heavy for the columns which | 
carry it; whilst, on the other hand, being termi- | 
nated by an open lantern and high truncated | 
capping, it has sufficient of the character of a 
tower to call for complete expression of such | 
character by greater height above the main build 
ing and its roof. The actual effect is perhaps 
increased by the character of verticality which 
there is in the windows. These, on each side, 
are grouped one story over the other, by projec- 
tions or pilasters superimposed, and carrying a} 
a gablet of peculiar form. The windows gene- | 
rally are formed with a shaft and cusped lights, | 
ora pier in the centre ; the rain-water pipes are let | 
into recesses which are made ornamental; a good | 
flight of steps is shown to the main entrance ; and 
the side entrances are marked by archways. The 
authors “trust” that they have given to their | 
design the character of a public building, while 
providing ample accommodation. 

The author of No. 13, “'Tentavi,” has adopted 
the Elizabethan style. His building would be 
of red brick and stone, with the peculiar de- 
tails, and a good porch with arch and columns; 
bat we do not recognize the character desired, 
or that of a public building. The plan is de- 
fective. The rowfe, through the building to the 
hall, would be not in a direct line; and no door- 
ways are shown between offices which ought to 
communicate. The roof of the hall is simple, but 
good in effect. The trusses, on the ordinary 





| 
| 


i 


quecn-post principle, are exposed,—curved braces | 


being added below the collar, so as to get the form 
of the arch; whilst the eeiling takes the slope of 
the rafters, and is panelled. There is a consider- 
able field yet unworked in the treatment of the open 
roof in the classical school of architecture, though 
ome excellent attempts have been of late made. 
Two designs which well deserve notice remain 
on the list. No. 14, with a kind of trefoil, or 
three red spots in a shield, is, indeed, defective in 
plan, since it provides only one entrance, and that 
one through the main building, to the hall; and 
the ground generally is not economized. In decora- 
tive character, however, there is greater merit, 
beth internally and externally. The hall is shown 
with a waggon-headed ceiling, to which there are 
main ribs rising from piers, the latter bearing 
consoles and busts. A semicircular window, with 
radiating bars, is at each end. The character of 
the front is given by a baleony, which extends the 
width of the central portion of the composition, — 
which breaks forward, and there has an order in 
the upper story, and a balustrade and clock -face,— 
as well as by a high-pitched roof, ornamented as to 
the covering, and a railing at the top,—and also 
by the management of the balustraded area and 
steps to the entrance. The lower story is nearly 
plain. The balcony, or else what occurs in the 
design next to be noticed, as in some others, is a 
desirable provision, whether for effect of the public 
building, or what may be required should Chelsea 
and adjacent districts be constituted a borough. 
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The last design, No. 15, “Qui invidet minor ST. GEORGE’S, DONCASTER. 


est,” meritorious in many respects, differs from all} . our Jast number will be found a view of the 
the other designs in the principle of its plan, | interior of this church, one of Mr. Scott’s best 
which involves some advantages and some defects. | works recently consecrated. Let us note a few 
The wget oe ~ ~ ~~ o ——- plan | additional particulars of the construction. 

nearest the King’s-road, is placed quite to one é CRE 
side of the ground; whilst the hall, which ranges —— SS ae Se a soy i = 
lengthways with the ground, is placed on the), .. Ps fest: “Sito, 
centre line. There is thus one sideway externally to er Po parr hes Mhenstage nated cate Pcs ch 
the hall, having a wide entrance ; and whilst one of ee ee eee aa tel ng 
the entrances to the hall, faces, as usual,the corridor taken from Dial Stone Close, Ce 1ously to an? a 
of the building, the entrance admitting these who as agen for the a . wt = : = 
come by the sideway, opens in the same relative gift of the pene ta fw . oe ee 
position to the hall; and two similar entrances have been furnished from an office saree - 


are at its opposite end. The hall is shown with ®|  Recavating doundeifens@er extevian 
segmental-arched ceiling, which, as well as the dations 





. . i i Zien eames ha pues vinakenes 049 138 
walls, is elaborated in polychromy, A central hall, ae oe — 13 
and an ample staircase annexed, ape also provided. ate SINTON sass: RORY evar Se Teta “7 14 
From the absorbtion of spaee perhaps come Ditto, for nave pillars ............... 20% 


. = 7. *. ‘ rf) 
results that the rooms are small, and that the Ditto, concrete for nave pillars... ad 


surveyor’s offices are on the first floor. A wide The foundations of these pillars are-constructed 
portico, with coupled columns and internal with solid masonry of large block-stone from Mr. 
columns, is provided at the entrance on the Wrightson’s quarries, at Cusworth, 6 feet high 
ground stery, and in the upper story is a recessed npon the top of the bed of conerete, measuring 
loggia, with coupled columms and arches. The 3,136 cubic feet. 
centre of the front is slightly raised, and is Qn Monday afternoon, the 27th of February, 
finished with a balustrade; and there is a square 1854, the gzecords, coins, &c. were placed in a 
turret for the clock, with a curved roof. A balus- leaden box, 12 inches long and 9 inches deep, 
traded area encloses the ground. which was soldered up in the presence of Mr. 
_ Jackson and Mr. Whitaker, and on the following 
- \day it was placed in the concrete beneath the 
INDIAN TROPHTES. stone. The foundation-stonewas laid by Thomas, 
Ir has always been the practice from the days Lord Archbishop of York, on Tuesday, the 25th 
of the Romans downwards, and, indeed, from dates day of February, 1854. : 
long anterior to their sway, for the victors in Por’ the Prevention of Damp, an experiment 
war to carry off to their own country trophies was tried in the month of June, 1854, by the in- 
and spoil from the vanquished, trodnetion of pitch and tar within the walls, so as 
This custom answered two purposes : it served | to prevent the damp from striking upwards from 
to make more impressive the victories gained the ground. 
over the foe, and to decorate the capital ofthe The tower was completed on the 3rd of March, 
conquerors. 1858. In design it exhibits purposely a consider- 
There may have been, at times, some injustice able departure from the old tower : it is geometrical 
and wrong in such proceedings; but war takes in style instead of perpendicular, though the 
little cognizance of right, and from its very general outline of the old tower is preserved. 
nature, perhaps, cannot always be expected to do We give the following more complete state- 
so. The English are more punctilious than their ment of the dimensions of the church, than ap- 





‘neighbours in such matters, for the march of peared in our last :— 


, ° ° baie Ft. In. 
victory with them was, in truth, a song of tri-' ,. Pe 
gE aie io The total length inside .....,.........05. 168 10 
umph, and their capital was one great museum cf Sica: ceil all wenn allan 91 0 
the works of art of pretty nearly all the countries noe sdk erence, cael pibse son abartes 9 + 
cE ae a hal a 6 | INS ook dnd baesan'ece cad onues Srseiinnce bbe 92 «(0 
of Europe. Are not we a little too squeamish in Cl } St 
our dealings with the vanquished, and more par- ens itt iol den: deine engl hea 
: ae . : ‘ “ar W , chs ‘ Tan- 
ticularly so in our late Indian wars? Now, if ~“ selbirscy- hi j ple > tl se a data’ 
ever there was a time when we might justly OSPR {HERE WS TOWNS TORR “ER SONer je 
Paes * of our cathedrals). ..............020.00006 es | 
remove, to our own country, some of the trea- an . oa - 
j Width of nave and aisles together...... 65 1 


sures of art with which that land abounds, now is 3 85 ) 
chancel and chapels..... <iekes ‘ oe. 


hat time. 4 4 . aa 
— . sa 5 OEE oss i 9 
We have talked of razing cities there to the 2 Chantk Cheenes of 
“ "RCo ee Ragas I ; ¢ » Forman Chapel (because o 
ground, as a salutary example to the worst o thickened pillarsand walls) 23 0 
rebels, and there can be no doubt but that such a oe be see, 2 0 
rod _ : ve eS Opening between tower pillars ........ . oe 
proceeding would impress these people with an Cates of Seceeeniiin eink teh 
idea, which they have a difficulty in believing, |" sa vl , 3 83 «OO 
that they have been actually conquered. Now, Belfry fineidie) eis Pee ee ar eau Ain inde 23 0 
would not so desirable an object be equally well, if ‘anit . sete Seat asin A000 sane es 
not better, obtained by the removal, before their aaa aie Gewntel et than the 
| eyes, of some of those truly elegant objects of art— ld Area h . 12.400 Oo 
} «eat : { v = | ere er ere reer rer ee eeesersenees ~, 
the work of former sovereigns—which they have H ‘cht f 8 fs “ 5 OO 
. dR EPE- ight « Wi iiisscccnccgtececkascinsasosts f i 
| been for many ages accustomed to look upon with **©'8"* ° i ae 
p Dcmaad® Siete imeend Seceicitl is gable crosses ....... i aia. 
| a sort of veneration ; ow many beautiful spe- chistes epee bt 0 
cimens of architecture are spread over the country, eg na ren et bh ne arn paseo ain 
rege aT Z : si aisle walls (same as St. 
| capable of removal, need not now enumerate ; James’s) 30 0 
| or how they rival the works of the Alhambra, and Great east window ‘tn h rn ee pack 48 0 
: . ‘ at east w , e Ueiaectites E 
|in elegance and refinement surpass anything that | 7"° . ‘ width 22 6 
Europe has ever produced. | Height of Riaiian’ Sesto 170 1 
y . 4 ) MPT Sab cebestsudes veteseenvess 
What could be more appropriate for deeo-  ***# 3 


| rating that great bare meadow, Hyde-park, than The church has 1,227 sittings. The chancel 
some of those towers, turrets, or pagoda-like and its adjacent aisles concentrate, as it were, 
| structures so celebrated, not only for their costly some of the main features of the interior. It is 
| material, but equally so for the beauty of their divided into three bays, two of which are on each 
form. side pierced by elegant arches opening into the 
What a glorious entrance might be made toone adjoining chapels, These arches are supported on 
| of our parks by those two colossal elephants in the richly-clustered shafts, with elaborately-carved 
portals of the palace at Delhi? Let us remove ‘capitals, including the rose, the lily, or appro- 
| altogether that matchless hall of marble and costly | priate conventional sculpture. In the spandrils 
mosaic work to the same place. But why enume- | of the arches are sculptured busts of the twelve 
rate items ?—such a galaxy of splendour might be | apostles, with their accustomed insignia. Above, 
brought over, and justly, too, as would be un-' and separated from these by a moulded string 
matched in any other country. The difficulty and | course, range the six clerestory windows, three 
expense would be much less than was encountered on each side, consisting of two trefoiled lights 
by Mr. Layard at Nineveh. And for labourers, | bearing a bi-foiled quatrefoil with carved cusp 
why not make the murderous Sepoys, or the Nena | terminations, the whole being surmounted by a 
Sahib himself, work at the removal ?—thus doing deeply recessed and moulded enclosing arch 
us some little benefit for the injury and sorrow | springing from jambs with attached shafts, with 
they have inflicted on us, and putting themselves | carved caps and moulded bases. The easternmost 
to an open shame before their own countrymen. _ bay, below the clerestory, is on each side occupied 
The present period seems to be a legitimate | by a pierced opening, with tracery supported on 
opportunity of enriching our country with some polished Derbyshire marble shafts: the effect of 
works of art, of which at present we possess no | the whole is singularly happy. 
specimens, and such as might be studied with) The east window, one of the glories of the 
advantage both by architects and other artists. | building, is a noble opening of eight lights, nearly 
T. Bayiis. | equal in width and height to the east wall of the 
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church. The openings are grouped in pairs, the 
two outer ones surmounted by acutely-pointed 
arehes, the two inner ones by arches of about 
equilateral pitch. The reredos, below, is a piece 
of very elaborate workmanship. 

In the lead work of the roof a plan had been con- 
trived, called the Scotch roll,of nailing downnarrow 
slips of lead on to the boards, and folding them over 
with the sheets, which they then hold up fast enough 
by friction. But this was open to the objection 





painted a dial, the lines of which radiate from a 
bow window, and extend over the whole ceiling, 
the hours being marked on the ceiling on the 
opposite side of the room. 

| ‘This curious piece of dialling is traditionally 
| pointed out as having been drawn by Newton’s 
iown hand. No one could tell me (at my recent 
| visit) in what way the hour was indicated: of 
|eourse the usual gnomon would be altogether in- 
japplicable. My idea is, that a mirror must have 


of a great increase of cost, estimated at no less | been fixed in the window-seat, so arranged as to 


than 300/. for the extra quantity required. Mr. | 
Denison then suggested zine slips, instead of lead, | 


costing only 30/.; and some of the workmen re- 


marked that this plan took quite as little labour | 


as the common one of nailing on wood rolls. It 


ought to be known, however, that there seems to | 


be no way of leading steep roofs on the south and 
west sides of a building which does not leave the 
sheets liable to slip downwards by the alternate 
expansion and contraction from temperature act- 
ing with gravity, unless they are also held up by 
solder dots. This has been done here in a sim- 
pler way than usual, by putting large screws with 


tinned heads through the lead and boards, and | 
soldering over the heads, so that the solder holds | 


both the screw and the lead by. a surface two 
inches wide, fixing two pairs of dots on a sheet 
about 15 feet long, and dividing it therefore into 
lengths of 5 feet. The roofs first consist of oaken 
boards tongued together; then a layer of as- 
phalted felt, on which vertical slips of wood are 
nailed, so as to leave a space of air, and on them 
deal boards, which carry the lead; so that the 
roof consists of five layers of substances. The 
roof of the nave consists of eleven principals, 11 
inches by 13, which form large wooden arches, 
with the spaces above them filled up witha rising 
arcade. 

The font is the gift of the Rey. Professor 
Selwyn, canon of Ely, as a memorial to his father- 
in-law, George Cooke, esq. of Carr House. It 
consists of a bowl of serpentine, standing on seven 
marble pillars. Itis sufficiently capacious to allow 
immersion in the water. Its diameter is 3 feet 
3 inches, and its depth 11 inches; the height 
3 feet 9 inches. It stands on a platform of 6 
inches high and 6 feet square, covered with 
Minton’s tiles. This inscription encircles the 
basin, and above it is a rich cable moulding :— 
“Except a man be born of water, and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

The cost of the chureh will be about 40,0007. 
The first contract was taken by Messrs. Ireson : 
the second by Mr. Dunn. The contract for the 
woodwork was made by Mr. Ruddle, of Peter- 
borough. The warming of the church was en- 
trusted to Mr. Smith, of Sheffield, patentee of the 
Gill stove, and the lighting to Mr. Skidmore. The 
altar-cover, of crimson Utrecht velvet, was sup- 
plied by Mr. French, of Bolton. The organ is in 
course of building by Messrs, Schulze, of Germany. 
The bells, as we mentioned last week, were cast 
by Messrs. Warner. Of the stained glass in the 
windows, and the stone of which the church is 
built, we may find another opportunity to give 
some particulars.* 





NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 
DYER; OPIE; NEWTON. 

PERMIT me to request insertion in your journal 
of the following contribution of Notesand Inquiries. 

1. In Ireland’s “ Picturesque Views on the Upper 
or Warwickshire Avon” it is said that Dyer, the 
poet of “ Gronger hill,” was a painter also, and had 
studied under Jonathan Richardson. Are there 
any productions of his pencil extant? One who 
wrote so elegantly might be expected to have 
painted pictures of no common kind. 

Opie also was both painter and poet. Are 
there any other recent instances of that very 
natural union? I know that Michelangelo and 
Raffaelle were poets; but “there were giants in 
those days.” 

2. Every circumstance, however trifiing, illus- 
trative of the early life of our great Newton, can- 
not but be worthy of record. In the rural village 
of Market Overton, on the borders of Leicester- 
shire and Ratlandshire, there is a small mansion 
that appears to have been of some consideration 
although now sadly dilapidated and poorly te- 
nanted ; and a tradition prevails on the spot that 
Newton, when very young, either resided ocea- 
sionally or at least was a frequent visitor there. 
On the ceiling of the principal apartment there is 








* Those who desire a full account of the proceedings 


that have resalted i e erection of the church, with a | 


minute description of the building and its accessories, will 


find both in the local Gazette of Oct. 15th, from which we 


have obtained the chief of the facts above stated. 


receive the sun’s rays and reflect them up against 
the ceiling. A basin of water would have answered 
| the same purpose. 

It was a pleasant fancy to place a dial in this 
unwonted position, but there is no denying its 
peculiar appropriateness in the young philosopher’s 
study. Who could wish to replace it with the 
unmeaning flourishes of a plasterer or a decorator ? 

The house is fortunately the property of a gentle- 
man well able to appreciate the value of this in- 
teresting relic, and no fear need be entertained of 
its destruction. SYDNEY SMIRKE, 


i 





LONDON SEWERS AND WATER. 

It is to be feared that the recent alarm caused | 
by the condition of the Thames will be attended 
with more disadvantages than one. In some in- 
stances the water necessary for flushing the sewers 
has been withheld, and in many parts of the me- 
tropolis a serious stagnation has taken place, which 
must sooner or later be remedied. So long as the 


tage should be taken of the winter, to remove all 
impurities of this description in such cool weather 
as will prevent the rising of the gases, which 
justly cause discomfort, danger, and alarm. 
—_—— 
PREVENTIBLE DISEASE. . 

Tue great increase of scarlatina in the metro- 
polis, particularly in certain districts, calls for the 
care not only of those who have charge of chil- 
dren, but also of the officers of health. The average 
number of deaths from this disease, for ten corre- 
sponding weeks, is 76; whereas the deaths from 
this cause in last week, amount to 145, or nearly 
double the average ; and all these deaths except 
10 oceurred to children under ten years of age. 

The increase of deaths from this preventible 
disease had been from 125 to 134, during the 
previous two weeks, up to the present amount. 
Six deaths are reported im the east district of 
Islington, and a number of fatal cases have also 
been reported in the west district of the same 
parish, where in many streets the drainage is very 
insufficient. 

Those who have the health of parishes intrusted 
to them should take careful note of the localities 
in which fever prevails, and make them during 
the approaching cool weather the scene of sani- 
tary improvements, 





VOTES FOR CHAMBERS. 


A CASE of very great importance has been 
brought under the consideration of the Registrar 





present system is continued it is evident that the | 
public health in a great measure depends on keep- | 
ing the sewers clear, and not permitting putrid | 
matter to collect until it is forcibly removed by | 
some violent storm of rain or flashing process at | 
an improper time. In St. Luke’s parish, where | 
the population is in many parts immense, the sur- | 
veyor reports that, before the Act of Parliament | 
was passed which compelled the companies to filter | 
their water and cover their reservoirs, a consi- | 
derable quantity was allowed to run into thej 
drains, and thence to the sewers: since then the 
New River Company has become so very stringent 
about water that the channels of the courts and 
alleys, the house-drains, and the small sewers are 
not properly washed down; the house-drains have 
become offensive in comparison with their former | 
state,—and the sewers also; and a great deal of 
labour is required to keep these houses clean by 
flushing. Formerly a head of water for the pur- | 
pose of flushing could be obtained in half a day: 
it now, however, takes two days to collect as much, 
during which time all the sewers above the flood- 
gate are converted into a stagnant cesspool, not 
acting as sewers at all; and, when drains that run 
into them lie low, keeping back the sewage matter 
in them. At a recent meeting of this vestry a 
resolution was passed, “ That a further supply of 
water was absolutely essential for the purpose of 
flushing the sewers,” and urging upon the board 
the great importance of the subject. | 

Mr. Joseph Morland (member of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works) said that the water supply | 
was diminishing in proportion to the demand ex- | 
isting for it: he hoped, however, that when the | 
main drainage scheme was carried out, the water 
would be purer than hitherto, and he looked for- 
ward ultimately to the public having an enormous 
supply of water. 

Much dissatisfaction was expressed at the in- 
different manner in which the poorer class of 
dwellings were supplied, and it was suggested 
that, if the New River Company did not do their 
duty, a supply of water might be had from 
the Grand Junction Company, or elsewhere. Mr. 
Churchwarden Walker was of opinion that there 
was no question but the evil would increase 
if steps were not taken. There was no disposition | 
on the part of the New River Company to meet 
their views; therefore the Metropolitan Board 
ought to take up the question, “ What the| 
Government ought to declare was, let that ele- 
ment which is so essential to the health of a com- 
munity be free as Nature has given it.” It is to 
be hoped that before long the expectations of Mr. 
Walker, with regard to the quantity of water sup- 
plied, will be fully realised, although the cost of | 
it to such a population as that of the metropolis 
must always be heavy. It is evident, however, | 
that if the Metropolitan Water Companies do not | 
properly fafill their mission, we shall one day see a | 
fresh system introduced, which will be as great an_ 
improvement as the New River was over the 
Thames Water-works of the Dutchman. Without 
entering now into this question, we would direct | 
attention to the necessity which exists of keeping | 
the sewers in good condition, and not allowing any | 
|congestion at the approaching spring. Advan-j 


of Voters, at his court, which has been recently 
held in the Vestry-hall of St. Pancras, Mr, Hug- 
gett, a resident in the Model Buildings in Old 
St. Pancras-road, which have recently had the 
name changed from the “ Metropolitan Buildings” 
to that of “St. Pancras-square,” claimed in right 
of his occupation as tenant of a suite of rooms in 
this group of buildings the privilege of a vote for 
members of parliament in this division of Mid- 
lesex. 

Mr. Cooke, the vestry clerk of St. Pancras, called 
upon Mr. Huggett to produce his receipts for poor- 
ates, Mr. Huggett said his chambers were pre- 
cisely in the same position as those barristers 
occupied in the inns of court. They were of the 
clear annual value of 107, per annum: he had 
exclusive control over the key; and he had occu- 
pied for a period of twelve months prior to the 
31st of July last. 

Mr. Cooke said his first objection was, that the 
occupation consisted merely of a room, and was 
not of a house, warehouse, counting-house, shop, 
or other building, within the meaning of the 27th 
and 30th sections of the Reform Act; and, ——- 
that Mr. Huggett did not pay the rates. The build- 
ing was rated as “The Metropolitan Buildings—a 
Corporation for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes.” Mr. Huggett said the court 
would find in Elliott, 151, that sets of chambers, 
in inns of court and elsewhere, were, to all 
intents and purposes, dwelling-houses, precisely 
as if they were dwelling-houses under a separate 
roof. In the Court of Common Pleas, in the 
reports of Bacon and Arnold, p. 355, case of 
“Score c. Huggett,” apartments were held suffi- 


lcient; and in another case rooms were so, Mr. 


Cooke having elicited that Mr. Huggett was merely 
a weekly tenant, contended that this was another 
ground of objection; but Mr. Huggett said that 
this objection was so novel, that he must call on 
Mr, Cooke to point out the clause of the Act which 
said the payment of rent had anything to do with 
the qualification :—‘“ occupation” was the basis 
of qualification. As to the question of rating, he 
would show that great wrong had been done, not 
only to himself, but to forty or fifty other tenants, 
—many of whom had resided seven, eight, nine, 
and ten years,—in consequence of the laches of the 
overseers or officers of the parish in not complying 
with the law. Although not rated, he had put in 
a claim to be rated, on the 20th of September last, 
and he contended that if there were no other rate, 
then he was entitled to be placed on the then 
existing rate, and that under the 30th section of 
the Act. 

Mr. Cooke produced the rate-book, showing that 
Mr. Huggett’s claim was not entered, and said, if 
it were, he could not be on the present list, which 
was published on the 31st of July. : 

Mr. Huggett, on hearing this, admitted that he 
feared he could not sustain his claim to be on this 
year’s register, but he felt bound to endeavour to 
secure the franchise for himself and others, 





eer ene went 


New Cuvecn ror Horsorx.—Mr. Hubbard, 
an ex-Governor of the Bank of England, has com- 
menced the erection of a new church, which is to 
cost 10,000/., in Baldwin-place, Holborn. 
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THE BUILDER. 


snstan of ort or'whiehs, sn wo hare italy Semeateed, 

Mr. Brodrick’s ion of the roof of | we now, where architectural details 

*~ pod stated that “the | are profusely used. 

en-| It is not easy to with the facts of either 
easy raeey wb 


, at first suggested for a bridge over the that time or our own. case, an 
in the year 1811.” This is not exactly |‘ exclusive study of one class of models ended in 
correct, for in the seventeenth volume of the | the abrogation of the art-qualities of architecture, 
“ Archeologia of the Antiquarian Society,” p. 57, engh Set witbant the production of many ad- 
there is a full description of the dome of car-|mirable works the way. In our own day, 
pentry, erected the number of its buildings 


by the claiming the aid of architecture, we have some- 
That dome | times gone to another extreme, and given variety 
‘ of style rather than variety of art. That, now 
the spaces between being filled with indeed, our art probably is in a more hopeful 
- The extreme tenuity and sim- position than it has for many years attained, needs 
of this roof are said to be shown only by allusion to the buildings 
struck the members of the Academy of which the last few years have produced in our 
Sciences at Paris with astonishment ; and, I think, ' towns, or which are in progress, We have, how- 
the carpenter Moulineaa was, in consequence,’ ever to avoid two errors ;—one, that of the eigh- 
cleeted a member of the Academy. The original teenth century, the studying only one class of 
roof was destroyed by fire about the ear 1800. models, to the deadening of art ; and the other, 
_ There was also a tem building of large that from which we are emerging, and which is 
: s, constructed by James Wyatt, R.A. equally fatal to art, as also to public recognition 
with laminated ribs, in Carlton-gardens, for a of it, the imitation of a great number of styles, 
and entertainment given by George IV. when under the delusion that we are so affording novelty 
nce Regent, about the year 1814.* ‘and variety, or so practising and expressing 
C.H.Ssaru. — architecture—the art. 
ge crn omega ye gg | James Gibbs was one of those who had t 
ST. A ie AND ITS “qualifications ts the dichidleclites of soubtiec. 
- . : ture, but not correspondi: wer otherwise. His 
Pee os wee ee ogo var . ae steeples, of ita bo sng left several desi 
ri an «-giaaae Hey Tt. “ig ti - Mar oi sed 7 © besides those which were executed, have less art 
_ re wa Ave 2s cig ve —— prs as well as variety in them, than those of Wren,— 
recent number } have been. completed, not exactly although their details are of more choice Italian. 
as re were disposed to recommen 5 or ann | His best efforts at St. Martin's Church, the interior 
—— of the columns appear with the wooden ‘and the portico; in the Radcliffe Library at 
sdded The ogre he + es same Maat been Oxford—its general outline and its interior; and in 
: : the eto P k h-fi _ the steeple of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
poe car A Agen eta ys age aced, are accompanied by much that is incongruous and 
and would have required veneers to obtain the with Jittle beauty in itself. The flanks of 
— and "pipes iar “a case of St. Martin’s Church, and indeed the steeple as to 
Say ol pb these ha nd acai ith | its position over the portico, are of this character ; 
h ” na ina Havin wins Sage wit) and the steeple of the church in the Strand, 
wo a —_ builé ae ot the a Some ‘though far superior to that of St. Martin’s, is 
ote" : ple man Ax geo we fie toa building which has disproportionate 
pe ind * od shall _Pancegpcieiged on ‘height without the verticality in details which 
peaston caeiaton e in our presen® space should coincide with such apparent height—as it 
of the life te 4 pe 7 yn bg cp doe E anagpmms does in the Gothic. There is in this building no 
The bi h oP ceed t h . tain! real grouping of the details, and subordination of 
Be: ar alg i en oped << in } Aj them to a general result ; there are only a number 
! y . costa” of parts, and the subordination as regards parts of 
with the degree of research that is required, and 


the aptitude to glean from it illustrations of the a stony. Thy industry, end the grost shiiies 


. : also, in many r sts, of the architect, are shown 
yaa ng marge lng aay i a = , by his published designs, in which are included not 


example, in the evolution of a scheme of profes- es encompasses intellects, ceases 


; : of monuments, chimney-pieces, and ornaments. 
Goliiency but we may observe that the vetellee, |__H@ was born at Aberdeen—about the year 1674, 


, according to one authority, and in the year 1683, 
tual character of James Gibbs affords one more according to another. Having taken the degree 


ny ak eoelones —— Sard ved of Master of Arts at the Marischal College, in his 
bo form the tene architect... Pacts of styles und twentieth year he visited Holland, where he was 
pest } contrivances snay be got at with mea- employed by an architect, and remained till the 
curable quantity of stady; but the difficulty of year 1700. By the advice and assistance of the 
creating the artist-mind is well & exprened Earl of Mar, he next visited Italy, where he re- 
in the saying ae to the tas be Oe aaa mained ten years—much of the time at Rome, 
ook ead eve & ahs ae it wholly the truth where, we are told, he studied under one Garroli, 
Of thit, trek it fs hard to define the line of junction |°@_,**chitect. On his return to England, the 


; : earl, who was in the ministry, recommended 
a — pees pari equally to him to the commissioners for building the fifty 
Sakae cece stg tater irene titled ; gunien ‘churches. It was ten years, however, or in 1720-21, 


vee age i ere his first church, St Martin’s, was com- 
and study both may be required : still, by circum- | onced. It was completed five years’ afterwards. 


stances of the time and a surrounding atmosphere . . 
ts : s neg Meanwhile, or in 1724, he had commenced “ The 
of intellect and taste, the mind may have insen- poyow. Buildi .” at King’s College, Cambridge, 


sibly imparted to it the capacity for art-produc- .): 0) : ; ; 
ee 4 which is certainly not remarkable for either 
ton, which thus becomes sometimes erroneously novelty or elegance. The Senate House, “ after 


as peculiar to an individual constitu- A x3 
. : se -, a design by Sir James Burrough,” but altered b 
oe oe Pee — bupgans caused him, had ace commenced ony doy 1722, and it 
tects ; was completed and opened in 1730. The cost was 
the advancement of art generally, and the educa- about 20,0007. Nothing is more remarkable in 


tion of t blic. r i - : wind : 
peso - — duet e tebeas baie a particulars of buildings of the time than the 


nN : lengthened period they were in progress, and their 
a the peblic mie Gok omen oan. enormous cost. The Senate House is a simple 
sions by Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, the Earl of Bur- | rectangle on plan,—-the interior being 101 feet hy 
ington, Kent, Paine, Campbell, James, Wood, | 42 feet, and 32 feet in height ; and the decorative 
and Carr, and down to the time of Sir Robert | features are merely pilasters and attached columns, 
Taylor and Sir William Chambers; many works | —the latter as centres to the ends and flanks of 
on architecture that were published,—some of them the Sullding, with pediemts in each se a 
like the “Book of Architecture,” by Gibbs, pro- ordinary window dressings, and a crowning balus- 

duced at much expense; and the attention that | - He also erected the Royal Library. 
was given to the study by many amateurs, would | For St. Martin’s Church he had first submitted 
seem really to imply an existence of that very *W° other and alternative designs, in both of 
eupt of perneption Sa attends At pablic a | which he adopted the circular plan. The portico 
ciation which later architects complain that their |i8 of course traceable to that of the Pantheon at 
labours seldom meet with. There is scarcely a Rome, ek gerntantadp in ncaa i 9 a ag 
blic building or a mansion of that date, that tures w give that example much of its excel- 
not in some doorway, or a staircase, or lent character. We refer ly to the in- 
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the ornamentation of a aig — Sait cha. | ee See = 
* Correspondence i effect portico, retaining to 
be found inoue of oureatier volumes. | he graveyard, with the expensive and unsightly 


iron railing, which not only encloses the yard, but 








at 


Radcliffe Library at Oxford, the well-known cir- 
cular with a dome, which, in the words 
of Mr. Gwilt, “in a distant view of the City, con- 
nects, with singular felicity, the different and 


varied public buildings” of theuniversity. Whether 
it was know of such effect that led Sir Charles 
Barry to his design for the Public Offices—the 


82S | style of which, different to that of the Houses of 


Parliament, as well as the dome in that design, 
he justified before the committee, and so opened 
out questions as to the value of contrast which we 
alluded to in a late article, we know not; but 
the effect at Oxford, may be borne in mind by 
those who are disposed to pursue these questions— 
which are not merely curious, but are of exceeding 
importance to just views and desired progress. 
For the effect at Oxford, just spoken of, credit 
need not be given to Gibbs. The building itself, 
externally, may have some merit of outline, but 
is much wanting in of detail. The 
doorways, and the square windows like those of 
a mezzanine which he was fond of using, are 
particularly objectionable. What we should 
call the tambour of the dome is strengthened 
externally by piers and buttresses, and is car- 
ried internally on arches rising from piers 
with el pilasters and entablature. A 
recveme ae front to the gallery ae 

tween pier and pier. The ceiling, or soffit 
of the pee ae ed <b s and 
triangles.. The plan has a diameter of 140 feet 
from outside to outside, and the dome has a 
span of 105 feet. The building was com- 
menced in 1737. On its completion (in ten years) 
Gibbs published an account of it.* Some of the 
monuments in Westminster Abbey, which are re- 
markable for their use prominently of columns 
and pediments, or other details architectural, are 
by Gibbs. Several are creditable to the designer ; 
but we had not them particularly, in view in 
what we urged some time back as to the use 
of architectonic principle and architectural detail 
in monuments by sculptors. Predominant in 
mere architecture, rather than in the art of the 
sculptor, they are rather instances of misconcep- 
tion of the fitting use of architectural details 
and members. 


Gibbs’s “ Book of Architecture” appeared in 
1728: it includes his executed works, and with 
minor subjects, some hundreds of designs—tes- 
tifying, at least, to his industry. The list of 
subseribers to a work, chiefly of plans and 
elevations, may be adduced in evidence that 
considerable interest was then taken in archi- 
tecture by the opulent classes. But besides 
this work, and the other we have named, 
he published in 1732, with plates, a work entitled 
“ Rules for Drawing the several Parts of Architec- 
ture ina more exact and easy Manner than ha 
been heretofore practised, by which all Fractions 
in dividing the principal Members and their Parts 
are avoided.” This work came to a second edition 
in 1738. Gibbs died on the 5th of August, 1754, 
leaving property amounting to about 15,0002. 
His extensive practice and fame were greatly due 
to his having introduced the portico of the old 
Roman style, or a modification thereof, into 
English architecture. His general manner, unless 
with the exception of the interior represented in 
our view, and some other matters of design that we 
have spoken of, was not characterized by grace, 
or much invention: in fine, his industry and 
acquirements fell short of constituting him an 
artist, and the complete ideal of the professional 
architect now held in prospect, 

* “ Bibliotheca Radcliviana,”’ &c. folio, 23 plates. Lon- 
don, 1747. 
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ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 

Kzvorts have jast been published 
tlat a brief message has been received New. 
foundiand at Valentia, oid the telegraph, worked 
by Daniel's battery; but that there is still Tittle 
hope of any message from Valeutia reaching 
Newfoundland, without dangerous efforts, owing 
to the serious fault which is still recognized, 
and which has not been amended. The scien- 
tifie anf wonderful fact, of which so much 
use jaas been made, that it has been dis- 
covered that the fault Ties precisely 300 miles or 
#0 eway, ought to be taken cum grano salis. 
Trusting ‘te such a method of detection, a good 
deal of unnecessary trouble is said to have been 
occasioned im another case, in whieh it was even- 
tually discovered that the fault lsy close at hand ; 
and so long as the indication of depends 
partially on the unknown extent, as well as num- 
ber, of the hidden faults, and can be simulated in 
a tub of water by giving an artificial fault enfii- 
cient extension, we can hardly see why euch indi- 
cations should be trusted to at all. 

After all, however, the chief faults may lie 
exactly where everybady feared they wou/d show 
themselves, in the defective construction of the 
cable, Its safe astonished every one; 
aud the public that it would wot be safely 
deposited would appear in fact to be justified by 
the result, even notwithstanding the temporary 
and apparent success at the outset. 

Almost every point of principle in the construc- 
tion of eeeanic cables by us some weeks ago 
has been reventilated and favourably considered. 
The iron warping wire is voted a worse than use- 
less dead weight, and hempen rope is in the 
ascendant. The ij of gutta percha 
{and it may be of most or all other substances, be 
it remembered) as an insulater (there being no 
absolutely perfect insulater known) has been again 
brought under notice, and india-rubber, fer other 
reasons, Tes for new experimentalisation. 
Even the adequacy of the thickness of the gutta- 
percha covering, as an insulater in oceanic tele- 
graphs, has again been brought into question, and 
the extreme fusibility, or liability to soften and melt 
“ i heat (or pressure?) of the substance, 
also . 

Out of all these and other questions, surely 
something advantageous will ensue. Our greatest 
fear lies m the undue confidence which some prac- 
tical men appear to have in the principle of tele- 
graph cables for the ocean as at present consti- 
tuted. Mr. Jacob Brett, to whom ocean tele- 
graphy is more indebted probably than to any 
one else,—though Jacob's blessing (of knighthood) 
has rested on Esau’s head,—one week insists that 
the Atlantic cable is all right as to principle, 
repels all suggestion not originating in “the 
shop,” and threatens that “another of the 
same” will be “ cast into the sea ” next summer, 
to brave “the chapter of accidents,” and “ with- 
out questions or doubts ;” although he at the 
same time feels compelled to admit the liability 
of the present cable to faults; the fact that, 
how best to get rid of “induced currents,” is 
still a moot question; that even already a dis- 
covery has been made, by which the means of in- 
sulatien have been improved 50 per cent. ; that one 
solid copper-wire would have been much better 
than seven slender twisted wires; and, almost 
while still insisting that all this is “well ;” that 
hempen rope will not do (magnetic and electrical 
disturbanee and heavy dead weight of the iron 
envelope notwithstanding); that the press ought 
not to offer (“ impracticable”) suggestions “ as 
if the only solution of ocean telegraphy had yet to 
be discovered;” and that “we had but to lay 
cables as” he “had done in the Mediterranean, 
without questions or doubts of electrical or me- 
chanical impossibilities, and there would be no 
fear of the means to work through them, as is 
now [sof] proved in the instance of Professor 
ee behold! news comes, vid 

ranee and Galignani, in respect to the ver 
“ Mediterranean ” phoenix itself :— : 


a Brett, gérant of the Mediterranean Submarine 
e] 


existing building is used, and the new one ts not 








What we say is, that practical men such as Mr. 
Brett are too confident in their assurance, and 
to 
our 
graphy knocked on the bead threatens us now 
from the very quarter whence the noble endeavour 
originally emanated. 

Tt has been stated, as an example of “ what 
English workmen can do,” that “the welders and 
mates of the Electric Telegraph Works, Green- 
wich, with their foreman,” have “carried a com- 
plete communication between Holland and England 
——140 miles—between the two countries in forty- 
eight hours, and a communication received from 
land to land, to the astonishment of every one 
present. It is stated by all scientific men to be a 
most extraordinary work.” It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Atlantic cable was laid 
im six days. 


too apt business hap-hazerd, trasting, as 
have the of aecidents ; and | Smith, 
een ee 





TRELAND. 


The new Roman Catholic Church of the Imma- 
culate Conception, for some time in progress of 
erection at Wexford, has been dedicated. A few 
years since there was no parochial church, and 
now there are two within 200 yards of each other, 
and similar in every respect, except in a few minor 
deteila, a circumstance, perhaps, unprecedented. 
The building we «peak of stands in the 
centre of the old tower, on a declivity, with a fall 
from west to east, which gives the chancel an 
appearance of great height, and consists of nave 
and side aisles, the easternmost bays being screened 
off, to form side chapels, north and south porches, 
and sacristy, and tower at west end, General 
dimensions, 160 by 60 feet in width; height 
to top of spire, about 200 feet. The north 
and south porches are approached by flights 
ef steps, with open Gothic railings: lofty 
Pointed arches, springing from chiselled granite 
columns, separate nave from aisles ; and the chancel 
has screens supported on slender marble shafts, on 
which rests bold and graceful tracery. A clere- 
story, with divided transverse windows, in couplets, 
rises above the arches of the nave ; and the roof is 
of open timber-work, panelled, stained, varnished, 
and having coloured decorations. The eastern 
window has seven lights, tracery in the head ; and 
is filled in with staindd glass, containing subjects 
of the Crucifixion, the Blessed Virgin, and 
St. John; and with compartment figures of 
8S. Celestine, Patrick, Cuthbert, Columbanus, 
Columbkill, &c. and cost 3507, the gift of Mr. 
Breen and his sister, of Virgmia, U.S. The 
temporary altar is formed of wood, painted and 
illuminated with gold and rich colours. In the 
chapel of the Virgin, at the south side of the 
chancel, is an elaborately carved altar and reredos, 
in marble and Caen stone, the gift of J. Devereux, 
M.P.; as also a stained-glass window, the gift of 
the Rev. J. Roche, P.P.; and the side window of 
the lady chapel is the gift of J. H. Talbot, esq. 
The Countess of Shrewsbury has also been a 
liberal contributor towards other docorative re- 
quirements; and Mr. J.J. McCarthy, the archi- 
tect, presented a coronal lamp, The floors of the 
chancel and side chapels are laid with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. An organ, by Telford, of Dublin, 


ings at the base, and is terminated by a metal 
vane, The total height to tap of apire is about 
0 fect. Mr. E. P.' architect; Mr. R. 

wbheut 800i, 


contracter, Expenditure, 
igs, 


PROVINCIAL NEWS, 

Tatierset and Tatterford (Norfolk) —The new 
church-school which has been erected at Tatterset 
for the united parishes, was opened on Tuesday, 
the Sth instant. The visitors, to the mmmber of 

ighty, amongst whom were many fair ladies and 
« number of the clergy, partook of a luncheon 
in the school, after which there was service in the 
church, and a collection in aid of the acheal fund. 
The building, which contains a sdhodl-room, 
35 feet by 16 feet; classroom, girls’ and boys’ 
porches, and teacher's residence, is built of 
stone, taken from the neighbouring gravel-pit, 
with bands and dressings of ved bricks. Mr. 
Lightly, of London, is the architect; and Mr. 
Turner, of Fakenham, the builder, 

Great Yarmouth,—At a recent meeting of the 

committee for the restoration and completion of 
the Nelson Monument on the South Denes, Great 
Yarmouth, it was stated that the subseriptions 
now amounted to 448/.; and that Mr. Morant, the 
town-surveyor, had pre and estimates. 
Mr. Morant considered bout 100/. would suffice 
to repair the caryatides and the figure of Britannia, 
and that about 450/. would be required te inclose 
the enlarged area with an appropriate fence, in- 
stead of the present unsightly wooden palings. 
To these sums it would be proper to add 100/. for 
the expenses of printing, advertising, architect’s 
commission, and other incidents, so that the 
present deficiency was about 2002, It was there- 
fore unanimously resolved, “That the werks be 
commenced by repairing the caryatides, the figure 
of Britannia, and the stone platform at the base of 
the pillar; for which purposes the present sub- 
scriptions were considered sufficient ; that endea- 
vours be made to raise the additional sum required 
for the completion of the works; and that Mr. 
Moraut be instructed to a plan and de- 
tailed drawings of the ornamental fence, 
to be submitted to the general committee. 
It is proposed to forma publiceompany, under the 
Limited Liability Act, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing public baths and -rooms at Great 
Yarmouth. The site selected is the open space to 
the south of the Victoria Hotel, adjoining the 
Victoria-esplanade and Marine-parade, and imme- 
diately opposite the west end of the Wellington- 
pier. The plan comprises in the front, facing the 
sea, a public reading-room, 50 fect in length by 
30 feet in width, to be supplied with newspapers 
and periodicals, and in which balls and concerts 
can occasionally be held. On one side there will 
be a private reading-room, exclusively for ladies ; 
and on the other a billiard-room, Behind the 
public rooms it is proposed to construct a swim- 
ming-bath, 60 feet in length by 40 feet in width, 
covered by a glass roof, and surrounded by 
dressing-rooms. It is caleulated that the cost will 
be 3,0007. which it is proposed to raise by 150 
shares of 202. each. 

Lowestoft.—Notices have been issued inviting 
tenders, from “ Lowestoft builders,” for the erec- 





enclosed in an elaborately-designed Gothic case, 
has been erected. The walls of the aisles are 
adorned with various subjects, Mr. Thomas Willis | 
is the contractor; Mr, Sinnot, superintendent of | 
works, Messrs. Hardman supplied the stained 
glass; Mr. Lane, the altars; and Mr, Earles, of 
Dublin, executed the decorations on the walls and 
other portions. Cost, about 10,0007. 

The new church at Glencraig, in the diocese of | 
Down and Connor, erected on a site granted by 
Miss Symes, is in the Pointed style, and has a 
tower 60 feet high. A new church has also heen 
built in the parish of Kiilievan, diocese of Clagher, 

A Scots church is in progress of erection on the | 
new quay at Athlone. It is in the Pointed style, | 
a parallelogram on plan, with tower and entrance 
at south-east angle; and imteriorly is 60 feet in 

by 24 feet in width, the height to ridge 
being about 35 feet, In the eastern gable is a 
three-light window, with tracery and hood mould- 
ing ; and in the western is a wheel window, with 
likewise. For the flanks, one wall of an 


a with windows, but dormers are introduced 
the roof (supported on the purlins), which will 
be of open timber-work, stained, varnished, and 

The tower is flanked with buttresses, 
and up te the level of their caps is square on plan, 
but then assumes an octagon shape, and is capped 


/has been extended 


tion of a new townhall here. 

Norwich.—During the last six months extensive 
alterations, restorations, and improvements have 
been in progress at the Bishop's palace in this 
city ; and on the north side of the palage an en- 
tirely new wing has been erected. Mr, Christian, 
of London, was appointed the architect, and Mr. 
Espennett clerk of the works, Mr. J, Brooks ob- 
tained the contract. Mr. Wiseman is sub-contractor 
for the bricklayer’s and plasterer’s work, Mr. 

1y for the stonemason’s work, and Mr, Deve- 

the plamber’s and glazier’s work. The 

palace is now detached from the cathedral a dis- 
tance of 29 feet. At the north end the palace 
new buildings from east to 
; a length of 110 feet, and from north to south 
ee oe oe 

e new building includes the base- 

and three stories above. During the pro- 
of the works im the south side of the old 

a Norman arch was discovered, and it is 

ed to make a new area inte the crypt. 
old walls forming the passage te the north 

pt of the cathedral have — — 

the north is new open. e 
eb Gece comel and ge-roofed, 

There is a new 
west gable, with a new window, of the same style 





with a deep, bold weathering, which connects it 


"| with the spire, which has perforated Gothic open- 


as the others. The old windows are to be repaired, 
and new mullions introduced into them. During 
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the progress of the works archwologists have made 
some discoveries on the east side of the garden 
near the chapel. On the occasion of the “roof- 
raising,” the Bishop gave a dinner to the con- 
tractors and workmen. About 130 persons sat 
down to the repast. 

Arlsey (Bedford).—The works of the new Luna- 
tic Asylum at Arlsey are progressing. The roofs 
to the principal building are nearly raised. On 
the 30th ult. an entertainment was given by the 
committee of visitors to the workmen and their 
wives, to celebrate the “ roof-raising.” Mr. Web- 
ster is the contractor, and Mr. Weaver clerk of 
the works. 

Blandford.—The design decided on for the 
Corn Exchange here has an elliptical roof, the 
central portion of glass and the lower covered with 
slate. The principal business-room will measure 
75 feet long by 36 feet wide, and from the floor to 
the glass roof 27 feet. The building will be ap- 
proached from the Market-place, through the court 
under the Town-hall, and immediately entered 
through a short corridor 12 feet wide, thus open- 
ing to view from the Market-place through two 
archways, nearly the whole of the front entrance 
to the Exchange. The building was designed by 
Mr. James Green, of this place, who will superin- 
tend its erection. Tenders seem to have been 
applied for from Mr. A. H. Green and Mr. W. 
Ridout. Mr. A. H. Green’s being the lowest, viz. 
645/. was accepted. The works are to be com- 
pleted by the 31st of December next. 

Cheltenham.—The Battledown estate, occupying 
the slope of the Cotteswolds to the east of and 
immediately overlooking Cheltenham, has been 
recently purchased for conversion into building 
land, whereon to erect a number of villas suitable 
for first-class residences. 

Wellington.—-The new constabulary station 
erected on part of the Court estate, about equi- 
distant from the railway station and the centre of 
the town, is about ready for occupation. It isa 
brick building, containing two lock-up cells, rooms 
for the resident sergeant of police, out-offices, yards 
for exercise, &c,; and the first floor is fitted up as 
a police-court. It is designed to hold the petty 
sessions, hitherto held in the Town-hall over the 
Market-house, in the new room. The contractor 
for the building is Mr. W. Oland, of Wellington. 

Stroud.—At a recent meeting of the local Board 
of Health, the surveyor brought forward his plans 
and estimate for the drainage of this town. His 
estimate of the total cost was 8,6307. The plans 
were referred to a committee. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Hanley Castle.—The old church here has been 
partially restored. The chancel, choir, and tower 
are of brick, and the stone walls of the nave and 
aisle were covered with plaster. This has been 
removed, anda curious medley of stone of different 
sizes has been discovered. The interior walls 
have been re-plastered. The windows have been 
scraped and pointed, and new stone inserted 
where required. A new window has been placed 
in the south side of the chancel, which is to be 
filled with stained glass by Miss Lechmere. The 
principal chancel window is also new, and is to be 
filled in a similar manner as a memorial to the 
late Sir E. H. Lechmere, the subject being the 
“Crucifixion.” There are six two-shafted windows 
lighting the nave and aisle, which it is intended 
ultimately to fill with stained glass with effigies 
of the twelve apostles, two in each window, One 
has already been fixed upon as a memorial window 
by a resident in the parish. The new south porch 
is built of stone from Eldersfield and Alvechurch. 
The north porch is built of English oak, and 
there are oak ornamental gates to each porch. 
The nave and aisle ceilings have been taken away, 
and the open timber roof exposed. The aisle roof 
was found to be in a state of decay, and a new 
deal roof has been put in. The roof of the nave 
was found to be in good condition, and it has been 
cleaned and plastered between the rafters, as also 
in the aisle. A new deal panel ceiling is placed 
in the tower, and a new roof in the chancel, of 
oak, with oak moulded ribs and boards. A new 
window has been put in the tower to light the 
choir. The floor of the nave and aisle are laid 
with Minton’s plain tiles, and Minton’s encaustic 
tiles on the chancel floor are being re-laid. The 
modern pews, put in about thirty years ago, are 
all removed, and are being replaced with open 
seats of oak. The new seating has been prepared 


of Eldersfield ; the wood carving by Mr. Chapman, } Hall. The ancient chancel has been restored by 
of Oxford ; and the stone carving by Mr. Forsyth, | Archdeacon Wood. The work has been exeeuted 
of Worcester. under the superi of Mr. 8S. Faram, 
Compton Martin.—On the Feast of St. Michael builder, from architectural designs by Mr. J. 
and All Angels, the parish church of Compton | Clarke, of London. 
Martin was re-opened, after restoration and| Congleton.—The foundations of St. Stephen’: 
repair. All the old square pews have been re- Church, Congleton, says the Macclesfield Courier, 
moved, and new open seats substituted. The old are now being laid on the site near Brook-street, 
Norman chancel has been restored, and a new and the building will soon begin to show itself 
stone screen and stone pulpit erected. The whole above ground. It is to be, like St. James’s Church, 
has been carried out by Mr. Hughes, contractor, of of Early English architecture, with steep roof, 
Bristol, after the designs of Mr. S. B. Gabriel, and small round upper windows; and is to be so 
architect. The east window has been filled with constructed (being rather wide in proportion to 
stained glass by Mr. Wailes, and consists of three the length), as to be capable of having the western 
medallions, with a suitable border. The subject end wall removed, and the church enlarged, by 
of the middle one is the Crucifixion ; of the upper, being lengthened when required. For this reason, 
the Ascension; of the lower, the Last Supper. | as well as for present economy, the plan does not 
This window has been presented by Mrs. Hard- include a tower. This will probably be hereafter 
wicke. placed near the south-east angle, as there will not 
Winterbourne.—A new church has been raised be room on the bank where the ehurch is being 
here chiefly through the liberality of a family in built to place it at the west end of the building 
the neighbourhood. The site is between Winter- | after the enlargement. 
bourne and Frenchay. The edifice is capable of Llawrhyddlad.—On the 6th inst. the church 
accommodating over 300 people. It consists of a here was consecrated. The design is Early Eng- 
chancel, nave, and north aisle. lish ; and the edifice comprises on the ground-plan 
St. Kea (Cornwall).—A school-church has been a nave, the dimensions of which are 64 feet by 27 
built within the precincts of the old church of feet, and a chancel, 22 feet 6 inches, by 20 feet 
St. Kea. The little building consists of nave and 6 inches over the walls outside, the walls being 
chancel, the former used for a daily mixed school. 3 feet thick, On the south side in the second bay, 
The roof is open, the rafters resting on granite from the western wall rises a tower, which is 11 
corbels. The chancel arch is supported on pillars feet square, outside dimensions, exclusive of the 
of Bath stone, the capitals wreathed with carved four buttresses on the south-east and south-west 
oak leaves and acorns. The floor, raised a step angles, and is surmounted with a broach spire, the 
above the body of the building, is of coloured joint height of which, and of the tower, is 85 feet. 
tiles. There are two small lights of stained glass. The lower stage of the tower serves as a porch. 
On the western gable is a bell-turret surmounted The roof, which is slated on open timbers, is of a 
with a cross, and there are crosses also on each of sharp pitch, the timbers, where exposed, being 
the gables. stained of a dark tint. The seats, which accom- 
Gloucester.—The work of restoration at the modate 252 persons, without a gallery, are simply 
cathedral is progressing. The great western win- varnished on the timber, so as to bring out the 
dow of the nave is being prepared for the recep- grain. The chancel is attained by three Anglesea 
tion of stained glass, and the mullions and tracery marble steps, and is enriched by an eastern 
are under repair. The new window is a donation window, in three compartments, and crowning 
from the Rev. Thomas Murray Browne, and will tracery, filled with stained glass, by Messrs. Forrest 
be erected as a memorial to the late bishop of the and Bromley, of Liverpool. The design represents 
diocese, Dr. Monk. The works in the chapter- our Saviour, in the centre compartment, flanked 
house are nearly finished: the walls are divested by St. Peter and St. Paul, the three figures being 
of their coat of whitewash, and the spacious room, under canopies. The upper part of the window, 
about 72 feet in length by 34 feet in breadth, is in the tracery, is filled in with yarious devices, 
now to be appropriated to its original purpose— | including the dove in the highest compartment, 
that of a chapter-house for the meeting of the with the Alpha and Omega, and the sacred mono- 
clergy of the diocese. The library, which was first gram immediately below it. Theseats at the west 
established for the use of the Parliamentary sol- end of the edifice are raised above one another, 
diers, is removed to the apartment lately used as against the west wall; and a harmonium and the 
the college school, and the public are to have freer | singers are placed on the upper platform. The 
access to it than formerly. Several stone coffins church is warmed by hot-air apparatus, furnished 
were discovered underneath the floor, which is by Mr. William Burnett, of Liverpool. The cost 
being paved with encaustic tiles, of the whole will exeeed 1,0007. The plans have 
Uley (near Dursley).—The Church of Uley has | been prepared by Mr. Kennedy, of Bangor, archi- 
been consecrated. The whole outlay of rebuilding chitect, under whose superintendence the works 
a suitable church for 400 persons was calculated have been carried out by Mr. W. T. Rogers, of 
at 2,5007. This amount has been realised, with Beaumaris, builder. 
the exception of about 2007. The church, which 
is dedicated to St. Matthew, has been built by CAMBRIDGE ROYAL ALBERT SOCIETY’S 
Mr. C. T. Jackson, of Uley. It is in the Gothic ALMSHOUSES. 
style of architecture, and consists of a nave and Sir,—Some months ago the committee of this 
aisle, with a tower on the north side, surmounted society decided to build eleven sets of almshouses : 
by a florid pinnacle. The seats are open, and of they accepted the offer of a local architect to 
stained wood, as also is the roof. The floor is supply designs and specifications gratuitously ; 
laid with coloured tiles. ‘and they found, as people generally do in the long 
Forest of Dean.—The New Baptist Chapel at pun, that gratuitous services are worth just what 
Coleford is completed. Mr. Searle, of London, is they cost. These gratuitous services, however, 
architect, and M. H. Blanchard, of London, con- singularly enough, included an item of 157. which 
tractor. The cost is nearly 2,000/. and the chapel | gach competitor was directed, by the specification, 
is capable of holding 1,000 persons. The former to include in his estimate, for working drawings. 
chapel will be devoted to the purposes of a school- | The committee expressly stipulated that the cost 
room. of the building was not to exceed 125/. per set. 
Culmington. — Some restorations have been The architect prepared his estimate accordingly, 
effected in the village church of Culmington, near and assured the committee his design could be 
Ludlow. The work was entrusted to Mr. Over- | exeented for the sum named. There were numerous 
ton, of Corfton, and Mr. T. Pugh, of Munslow. tenders, the lowest of which was about 2137. 
The principal timbers of the roof were freed from | per set, 
whitewash, scraped, and varnished ; the pews re-|" The funds at the disposal of the society not per- 
placed by stalls, the gallery removed, and an mitting this outlay, the whole of the tenders were 
entrance was made at the western end. Two new rejected, and the architect left to his reflections. 





| windows were also opened out, these and two, ‘The next step of the committee was to adver- 


others being of stained glass. A vestry was tise for competition designs, offering the magni- 
erected. The total cost was about 200/. ificent sum of ten guineas for the one most 
Middlewich.—The old parish church of Middle- | approved, and not guaranteeing to employ the 


‘wich, which has been restored, newly arranged architect to carry out his own design. When I 


and beautified, was re-opened on the 7th inst. read the advertisement, sir, I looked upon it as an 
The whole of the stone work in the interior has insult to the profession of an architect. How very 


‘been restored, and the floors levelled to their! much I was mistaken is proved by the fact of 
‘original position. The bases of the pillars, arches, | there being about sixty Pats (let us hope not all 


'&c. have also been restored, and the old-fashioned | architects) who sent in 


by Wyatt, of Oxford, after the old pattern. The | 
whole of the restorations are at the cost of Sir | 


E. A. H. Lechmere. Mr. Street, of London, is | 


the architect. The screens, stalls, pulpit, and 
roofs, and the masonry, are by Mr. John Griffiths, 





Se orice 
seats supplanted by stalls. The galleries have profession must have little to do, when no less 

been fom A new entrance - been made | sixty architects (?) are found to spend their time 
at the west end, and a window introduced into |in a competition honestly worth from thirty to 
the basement story of the tower, which latter is | forty guineas, for which only ten are offered, with 
made into a baptistry. The Kinderten Chapel the chance of not being employed to carry out the 
has been restored by J. F. France, esq. of Bostoc | work after all, And several of the competitors 


| 
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“and even three heroes their ctject | 
being to a job at any price. is | 
cannot bet rong reprehended. Each 

must know which, under the circum- 
stances, he considers the most suitable design, and 
should adopt this and no other. 

It that three of the sixty architects 
were enough to attach their names to their 
dra These the committee rejected at once. 
But they quite forgot their former lesson, and did 
not reject the numerous designs which evidently 
could not be carried out for the stipulated sum of 
1,800/. In fact, the collective wisdom of the 
committee suggested the following very simple 
process :—Each member selected the particular 
design which, itself, pleased him best. As there 
were twelve members, of course twelve designs 
were chosen (it would not have done at all for two 
people to choose the same design, that would have 
shown great want of originality); and the local 
paper tells us, that one chose an elevation because it 
was nicely coloured, and another one, because it had 
such beautiful deep shadows—no doubt suggestive 
of repose to the future inmates,—and another bad 
a pretty spire, and so on. The twelve were after- 
wards reduced to three, neither of which, I am 
told, is likely to be executed at the stipulated 
cost. Whether the author of the selected design 
be eventually employed to carry it out remains to 
be seen, 

Such, sir, is the history of this very instructive 
competition: in fact, it is so instructive, that I 
am induced to ask you to give this narrative a 
place in your journal. And I should be glad to be 
informed what are the objects of the Institute of 
British Architects, and how many of the compe- 
titors for the Cambridge Alms-houses are num- 
bered amongst its members. OBSERVER. 

P.S. I may just say that I am not in any way 
connected with the Royal Albert Society, am not 
an architect myself, nor do I even know the name 
of a single competitor, other than the three pub- | 
lished ones. 
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MAIN DRAINAGE OF LONDON. 
THE committee appointed on Friday, 15th, by | 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, called “ The 
Main Drainage Committee,” to which have been | 
referred many important questions in connexion | 
with the main drainage of London, met on Tues- | 
day for the first time: eleven out of twelve mem- 
bers attended. 
Upwards of one hundred acres of land will be | 
required. The committee had under their imme- | 
diate consideration the appointment of a special | 
officer, to enter upon the necessary arrangements | 
with the landowners and others, whose property | 
may be required for the important public purposes 


ing on Tuesday next. 


The Sewer-rate Payers’ Association are making | 


arrangements to hold public meetings in opposi- 
tion to the course adopted by the Metropolitan 
Board. 








GAS. 

In the spring of the present 
company was formed at Ramsey, in Hunts, under 
the Limited Liability Act. Mr. Jabez Church, 
gas engineer, Chelmsford, was engaged by the 
directors, and the works have just been completed. 
There are eight Q shaped iron retorts, set in 
stacks of one, three, and four, to suit the varying 
consumption of the town. The gas-holder is 28 | 
feet diameter, and 14 feet in depth. The condenser, | 
scrubber, and washer, are all combined in one | 
apparatus, The principal main is 5 inches in 
diameter, diminishing to 4 inches, with 3 and 2 
inch branches respectively. The gas is said to be 
of good quality. Messrs. Headly and Manning, 
of Cambridge, were the contractors for the gas- 
works, and Mr. Isaac Bateman, of Ramsey, 
builder, the contractor for the buildings. The 
Lincoln Gas Company, at their half-yearly meet- 
ing, have declared their usual dividend of 10 per 
cent. with a bonus of 5 per cent. in addition. 
——The Birmingham Journal speaks of “a 
new light,” which appears to be derived from 
petrolene, a fiuid hydrocarbon, analogous to 





naphtha, but not explosive , like it and camphine. | 


It is said to yield a pure gas-light, without smoke, 
smell, or blacks. Petrolene is said to be one-third 


the cost of sperm oil, while giving double the 


light. Itis prepared by distillation from coal at a 
low te’ ure. Was it Faraday who said that 
the perfection of gas-lighting would consist in the 
reduction of the lighting agency to a solid state ? 
We have here an approximation to such a state ; 
and we observe, near Middle-row, Holborn, in a 


year, a gas! 


lamp manufacturer’s, a v —— st and 
clear but rather feeble ont hea, produced from 
some liquid hydrocarbon like petrolene, and said 


to be non-explosive. For lighting small apart- 

ments such lamps may be very useful.——tThe | 

rising and improving town of Burnham, in Somer- | surably on the advantages derived by the humbier grades 
literature 


set, is about to be lighted with gas. The plans, | of the working public from the cheap 


{ 
i 


&e. have been prepared by Mr. C. W. Kerby, of 


Nottingham, gas engineer; and the execution of | that occasion as 


A MISAPPREHENSION BY LORD 
BROUGHAM. 


Brougham addresses, lately Liv 
pool, mamely, the one in which he discoursed so plea- 
now so 


The “‘ working man,”’ whom his lordship mentioned on 


having written a short treatise which 


the works has been contracted for by him for the | would do no discredit to any studentof either the English 


sum of 1,486/. 
December. 
com 
from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. and reduce the charge for 





hire of meters; and as they wish to extend the | 


consumption of gas, they mean to afford every 


facility for its use in all places of business and in| 


dwelling -houses of every description ; and should 
their efforts prove successful in this respect, it is 
said they will still further reduce the price. 





The contract for lighting the camp at Aldershott 


during the winter months has been taken, we 
hear, by Messrs. Defries, of London. 








WOODEN SHEDS AND THE METROPO- 
LITAN BUILDING ACT, 


The District Surveyor of Bermondsey v. Groom- 
bridge.—This case was heard at the Southwark 
Police Court, 12th October, 1858. Mr. Groom- 
bridge, a carpenter, had some old wooden buildings 
in Crimscot-street, Bermondsey, at the west end 
of which he erected a new shed, 8 feet by 6 feet, 
and 7 feet 6 inches high to the eaves, and at the 
east end a shed 12 feet by 7 feet,and the same height. 
Mr. Hesketh, the district surveyor, required that 
the sheds, which were open except at the back, 
where they had wooden inclosures, should be in- 
closed with walls, in accordance with sect. 12 and 
the first schedule of the Act. Mr. Groombridge’s 
solicitor objected that the sheds had been erected 
from twelve to eighteen months ago, and that the 
magistrate had only power to adjudge in respect 


| of proceedings taken within six months after the 
| offence committed, and contended further that such 
small sheds were not buildings contemplated by | 
The district surveyor proved that the | 


the Act, 
works were done withont due notice given to 
him ; and so, by the 105th section of the Building 
Act, the six months’ limitation only dated from 
the discovery, which ke made in February last, 


and that he had served the notice under the 45th 


section in June last, after repeated promises to 
amend the works, or to apply to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for their sanction, which had ulti- 
mately been refused. As to the small size of the 


| 


t 
| 


buildings, the surveyor admitted it, but showed | 


that, if they should be allowed at all, they might 


Assy ae ibe extended to any dimensi Sage oe 
to which it is to be appropriated. The appoint- | y dimensions, and that, already 
ment of the officer was deferred until their meet- | 


being close to two other large wooden buildings, 
_they materially increased the liability of communi- 
cation of fire to them. The magistrate, Mr. 
Burcham, said that the district surveyor was 
clearly within the limited time, and he considered 
the sheds required walls in accordance with the 
‘Act. He made an order, therefore, that the 
buildings should be put in accordance with the 
Act in three weeks. 


The District Surveyor of Bermondsey v. Bur- 
ridge.—Mr. Burridge had ereeted similar build- 
ings in Long-lane, Bermondsey, but had begun to 
amend them since the proceedings had been taken. 
The magistrate made a similar order to complete 


, the amendments in three weeks. 





MASTERS AND MEN, 

Ir is not in our power to print all the letters we have 
received from workmen on the Nine Hours Movement, 
nor, indeed, is it desirable, as they necessarily go over the 
same ground. Bearing upon the subject, one of them, 
**J.8.” desires to deny that “‘ the employed cherish a 
bad feeling against the masters.’’ The writer says, — 
“Take the London districts for the last fifteen years: have 
there been strikes, or turn-outs, or other symptoms of 
such a feeling? On the contrary, masters and men have 
generally met each other in an amicable spirit. Witness 
the four o’clock movement —a question considerably 
agitated at the time, and I am bound to add, gracefully 
accorded to us by the masters. Again, take things up to 
the present time, have we not the free and spontaneous 
testimony of the employers, that the nine hours question 

| has been conducted in a way that does us credit? Sir, 
the idea of those who support the nine hours question is, 
that by reducing the hours of labour of those at work, it 
would cause men to be set to work who would otherwise 


_ adhering to ten hours per day, doing away with overtime. 
| I am happy to say some of the masters at the conference 
| promised to do so, and have been as good as i 
word. Take Messrs. Holland and Co. for instance : 
_ Stopping the overtime and making a few 
| they have set to work some thirty e 
Other builders are doing the same. 


| that course it will give us all a more equal chance 


extra benches, | 


The works are to be completed in | °F 


| Right Hon. Lord Brougham. 


Scotch Universities, in to one of the primary 


ements in social science, he names as a “ common 


i We believe the Carnarvon new gas shoemaker,” and hence the error: the writer of that 
pany intend to reduce the price of their gas | penny pamphlet of sixteen pages, printed in Kettering 
r and addressed ptonshire 


to the shoemakers of Northam: in 
general, not being a shoemaker himself, but having a 
brother who wished to become one, the sectional society 
of the trade in Kettering objected to such admission into 
their ranks, on the ground that as he was beyond the age 
at which their rules allowed the coming in of new hands, 
he could not be instructed in the craft 


Here, then, is the cause of conflict : "John Piammer, the 


| writer of the production to which reference is made, is the 


brother of the youth to whom objection had been taken ; 
and so he turns to his pen as means of redress,—writes 


| out his arguments, and at once gets them printed, under 
| the title of “Freedom of Labour; and now a second 
| edition of the tract has been issued, with the additional 


heading of ‘Dedicated (by special permission) to the 
” 

Enciosed with a letter from the author, he sends me a 
copy of this new edition; and in which communication 
he says, seeing that I, too, thought he was a shoemaker : 
—* It is my first published effort, but I do not know how 
far my ideas are in unison with yours. I am not a shoe- 
maker, but I am much connected with the craft: my own 
trade is that of a stay-cutter. . . I think our order 
might do much for themselves if they would follow the 
example of your friend Petrie. For myself I am self-edu- 
cated; my school was the dead walls and boardings of 
the London streets, and my books were the bills posted 
on them. . . . I do not know whether you are an 
abstainer, but I am, and if I should visit London (my 
native place), I should like to see you.” 

Such, therefore, is a sample of some of the truly praise- 
worthy revelations which working men (as also working 
women) can make of themselves. It matters but little 


' whether John Plummer is to be consigned to the order of 


the “gentle craft,’’ or to that of the fabricator of “stays” 
for the “gentler” sex ; though still it is no more than 
doing a bare right to any special calling, that every section 
of our industrial ‘‘ worthies ’ be seen to blossom in the 
fulness of its own merit. O’Kelly, the dramatic writer, 
made stays, and so did the world-famous ‘‘ Tom Paine ;”’ 
and now John Plummer appears in the rank of author- 
ship, while the distinguished Lord Brougham volunteers 
his high commendation. 

Here, then, there is no need of jealous misgiving,—a Ben 
Jonson and a Banks handled the trowel; an Allan Cun- 
ningham and a Hough Miller the chisel of the stone-cutter. 
Thus, these various sections of the eminent or remarkable 
in the ranks of labour, if bat duly mustered and regi- 
mented, would make, on the whole—in Napoleonatic 
phrase—a really “ grand army.” 

J. Dacrgs DEVLIN. 





Books Recerbed. 
VARIORUM. 

Ix the “Weekly Reports of Septimus Gibbon, 
M.D. the Medical Officer of Health to the Board of 
Works of the Holborn District,” we find it stated 
thatin 46 weeksof the year ending Lady-day, 1859, 
the registered mortality was below the average, 
and six weeks only was it above the average. In 
the whole district there were registered 1,107 
deaths, against 1,490 births, during the year. 
The rate of mortality was therefore 22 to every 
thousand persons living. In London at large the 
proportion was 22°2 to a thousand. Last year 
the mortality was 26°5 to every thousand living 
in the district, consequently the mortality for the 
year ending Lady-day, 1858, is less than that for 
the year ending Lady-day, 1857, by 45 per cent. 
The sub-districts are found to stand in the follow- 
ing order, beginning with the most healthy. 
The Liberty of Glasshouse-yard, Saffron-bill, 
St. Andrew’s Eastern, and St. George the Martyr. 
The difference between them is much more than 
it was in the previous year. The natural increase 
of the population of the district, i.e. the excess of 
births over deaths, was 383. In the previous 
year it was only 5. Dr. Gibbon advises the Board 
strongly, not to give licenses for slaughtering 
in dark cellars, as is too much the practice in 
other districts. “The Elements of Inorganic 
Chemistry. By J.C. Buckmaster, F.C.S.” (Long- 
man and Co.), is a very good little elementary 
treatise, by one who is himself an examiner in 
chemistry and physics in the Royal College of 
Preceptors, as well as a teacher of science certified 
by the Department of Science and Art. It is in- 
tended to promote the scientific education of the 





| senior classes in trade schools, and for the use of 
| be idle, and cause a more equal distribution of wages, | 
‘and so prevent a great deal of want and destitution. | 
| Sir, I think the idea can be greatly worked out by strictly | 


eo ing classes. 


| 


xtra : 
actor along with it for notice. 


pupil teachers and schoolmasters generally, as 
well as for the students of classes in Mechanics’ 
Institutions. It seems well adapted to be useful 
in the scientific industrial education of the work- 
y Another small educational work 
of Messrs. Lon but of rather a different 
description from the preceding, happens to come 
This is “The Soldier’s 
Manual of Rifle Firing,” by Captain Thackeray, a 
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SSS = 
militia officer. The rifle is an important young 
weapon which not unfrequently puts artillery’s 
grown-up iron nozzle out of joint; and the day may 
come when young men of every profession may 
find the militia and the rifle rather interesting 


subjects. Although we are more accustomed to 
fire away with pen and pencil, than with such lethal 
weapons as the rifle; it so happened, once on a 
day, while listening to the talk of some soldier- 
friends on their favourite weapon, the rifle, that we 
stumbled on an idea which seems worth record- 
ing. The talk was to the effect that further im- 
provement in the propulsive force of the rifle was 
worse than useless, because human eye-sight could 
not distinguish an object so as to aim with any 
effect at such distances. The idea which imme- 
diately suggested itself was, could not a very 
small “spy-glass” as the sailors call it, like the 
“ eye-glass” or “seeker” of the telescope, be 
affixed to the rifle, so as to aid the sight and 
astonish the enemy at what they might conceive 
to be a very safe distance, even from the rifle 
bullet ? Captain Thackeray’s little volume is said 
by competent authority to be “a very clever 
production, and likely to be of great use to the 
service.” The present indeed is the second edi- 
tion, the first having been exhausted. 
WMiscellanes. 

Loxpoxy aNd MrppLesex ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Socrety.—A meeting of this society was held on 
Wednesday last at the School-house, Enfield, 
when papers were read by several members of 
the society, and objects of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood visited. 

Buiipers’ BENEVOLENT Institution. —We 
are asked to mention that at the dinner to be 
held on the 28th inst., referred to in our last, in 
consequence of the domestic bereavement under 
which Mr. Thomas Piper is suffering, Mr. Alder- 
man William Cubitt, M.P., will take the chair. 

THe OrpHaAN WorkKING ScHoon AnD Mr. 
Heniry.—Mr. Henley has addressed to us a reply 
to Mr. Terrell’s letter, which appeared in our 
number for October 2nd; but, as it is a simple 
denial of the truth of Mr. T.’s statement, and a 
reiteration of his own previous assertion that he has 
been very ill-treated by the corporation, we can- 
not give space for it: it might, moreover, subject 
us to an action for libel. He wishes it known 
that his pamphlet may be obtained gratis on 
application at 14, Victoria-terrace, Camberwell. 

Pusric Park For HvuppERsFieLtp.—Sir John 
Ramsden has offered to give 3,000/. towards a 
public park for Huddersfield, provided the inha- 
bitants will raise the rest of the money required, 








THE BUILDER. 


A Druykarps’ Asytvm at New Yorx.—The 
foundation-stone of an asylum for inebriates was 
laid on the 26th ult. at Bi in the state 
of New York. The citizens of that town have 
granted 250 acres of land for it. The idea of an 
asylum for inebriates is founded in the fact that 
intemperance, though a vice, nevertheless becomes 
a physical disease, and needs medical as well as 
moral treatment. 

Coatixe Merars.—Mr, B. Parker, Hammer- 
smith, proposes the following elastic composition 
for coating metals and other substances requiring 
protection :—India-rubber, 10 Ibs.; tar, 40 Ibs. ; 
pulverised chalk, 48 lIbs.; sulphur, } Ib,; flax, 
cotton waste, or other material, to give tenacity, 
20 lbs.; which, allowing 6 Ibs. for waste, gives 
one cwt. 

Tue Sanitary Strate or Lixcory.—The local 
sanitary committee have passed the following 
resolution :—“ That the present state of mortality 
and sickness in Lincoln calls upon the authorities 
to take some measures to ascertain the real cause ; 
and it being proved to this committee that the 
drainage of the city is in a very imperfect and 
unsatisfactory state, which tends materially to 
generate fever and epidemics, it recommends to 
the council that the Health of Towns Act should 
be adopted and put in force in the city of Lincoln. 
Resolved, that the town clerk write to each ofthe 
physicians and medical men in the city, and re- 
quest them to attend the council meeting on 
Friday evening next, and write to this committee 
before that day with their opinion as to the pre- 
sent cause of the sickness and mortality in the 
city; and also that the town clerk obtain from 
the Registrar-General the return of the mortality 
in the city for the last seven years.” Asa 
of the poisonous influence attendant upon the 
exhalation from the river, at Lincoln, it is stated 
that one medical gentleman in that city has no 
fewer than forty-one sick patients, all residents by 
the waterside, under his care at the present time. 


Srzam Horses In THE GOVERNMENT Dock- 
YARD.—The Admiralty, desirous of testing the 
practicability and economy of employing steam 
| power in the place of horses in the Government 
| dockyards, have entered into an arrangement with 
| Mr. Bray for the use of his newly-invented steam 
traction engine. Their lordships have accepted a 
contract, at the rate of 501. per month, for the 





experimentally, in the removal of timber and other 
| heavy stores hitherto performed by horses. The 
engine steams into the dockyard and carries out 
the allotted day’s work, passing the windings and 
acute turnings and discharging its load at the 
western extremity of the yard. The amount of 








Toe Wesrminster Cotvus.—Sir: In the 
notice of the Westminster Monument, quoted in 
the last number of the Builder, the execution of 
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piston 31 i ; and the total weight 
of this portion of the mer exceeds five tons: 
it was forged by a two-ton hammer, of similar 
construction. The cylinder stands on two frames 
3 feet in width, and there is a clear working 

of 14 feet between them. The total height 

the ground to the underside of the frame is 9 feet 
4 inches, and the total height of the hammer 
itself is 18 feet, the hammer-bar having a clean 
fall of 6 feet. 

VENTILATION OF Pusiic Britpixes.—Some 
strictures on the neglect of ventilation in town- 
halls and other public buildings appear in the 
Leamington Advertiser. Until within these last 
five years, says the writer, no public buildings in 
the provinces had been desi ly constructed in 
accordance with the first scientific requirements 


proof! for ventilation. We have examined upwards of 


200 public halls in Great Britain, where no 
proper or efficient arrangements exist for ventila- 
tion. The Townhall and the other public halls of 
Leamington belong to the worst in this re- 
spect. . . . We are not aware of more than 
half a dozen public buildings constructed for 
effective ventilation, such as St. George’s Hall, 
Bradford ; the new Mechanics’ Institution, and 
the splendid Free-trade Hall, Manchester; the 
new School of Design, Sheffield ; the Court House, 
and the Reading-room of the Young Men’s Insti- 
tute, Cardiff. ese structures are 80 





as to carry on an equal di of foul and the 


exclusive service of the engine, to be employed in | admission of fresh air without injurious effects 
Woolwich Dockyard for one month certain, being realized. The ventilation of the Free 


| Library in Manchester is very bad: that of Shef- 
| field is worse. In the first case the hall is large 


| and lofty, and a scientific man has arranged the 


| gas-burners with ventilating flues over them, but, 
| for a simple reason, he has failed to remedy the 
‘evil. The Sheffield Free Library is in the large 


and purchase a certain plot of ground, thirty-two | fuel consumed during the day is said to be 6 ewt.| reading-room of the Mechanics’ Institute, which 


acres in extent, known as the Spring Greenwood 
estate, for the park, without levying any local 
rate. 

ADORNMENT OF Panis.—Along the whole line 
of the Boulevards, from the Madeleine to the 
Bastille, 600 trees are about to be removed, and 
replaced by others of a larger growth. The 
trenches in which they are about to be placed 
will be three métres in width by one in depth, 
and measures will be adopted to prevent the in- 
filtrations of gas, which have hitherto proved so 
injurious to the trees. 

Raruway Compensation. — Captrars WuiItE 
ve. THE Hampstead Junxcrion Rattway.—This 
was a question of compénsation, tried at the 
Sheriff's Court recently, before Mr. Burchell, 
under-sheriff; Mr. Serjeant Hayes, assessor; and 
special jury: claimed by Capt. White from the 
Hampstead Junction Railway Company, for a 
portion of his property which had been taken for 
a railway station, and other things at Willesden, 
under an Act recently obtained by the company, 
his life interest in the property so taken being, as 
alleged, of the value of 4,5007. The property was 
somewhat singularly placed, having been in the 
family of Captain White since the Restoration, 
the lease having been renewed at various times on 
lives, and on payment of fines by the Prebendary 
of Willesden, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Of late 
years, however, the fee simple of the property has 


been in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


sioners under the Act of Parliament, giving them 
control over capitular estates. After hearing the 
evidence, the jury returned a verdict for the 
claimant—damages 1,250/7. the foreman stating 
that that amount included severance. The jury 
thus treated the land as agricultural. Mr. Rod- 
well, who appeared for complainant, suggested 
that a verdict should be taken for 1,000/. for the 
life interest in the land, and 2501. for the severance. 
That course was adopted and the verdict was so 
entered.— St. Pancras Times. 


at a cost of 3s. 6d. 

Art-Unton or IngLanp.—A meeting of the 
| committee of this association, recently established 
under the auspices of the Irish Institution for the 
promotion of the fine arts and the improvement 
of taste in Ireland, and which has received the 
| sanction of the Committee of Privy Council for 
| Trade, according to Act of Parliament, 9 and 10 
| Victoria, cap. 48, was held at the committee-room 
|of the Art-Union, No. 73, Grafton-street, on the 
|Sth inst. Lord Talbot de Malahide, V.P. in the 
| chair, supported by Mr. Maziere Brady, V.P.; 
| Dr. Petrie; and various others. The secretary 
laid upon the table the memorandum of agree- 
| ment, which had been duly executed, according to 
| the requirements of the Board of Trade, between 
| the Earl of Charlemont, Viscount Massereene and 
| Ferrard, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Right Hon. 
| Maziere Brady, John Barton, Eaq., Serjeant Ber- 
wick, Q.C., Colonel Larcom, C.B., and John 
Edward Pigot, Esq., of the one part; and said 
Right Hon. Maziere Brady, John Barton, Esq., 
and Sergeant Berwick, Trastees of the Art-Union 
of Ireland, on the other part. In this document 
are set forth the several powers of the association. 
The principle of the Art-Union, remarks Saunders’s 
Dublin News Letter, in reporting the proceedings, 
is fully recited in this deed, —namely, the system 
of money prizes,—that of the most successful Art- 
Union in the three kingdoms, the Art-Union of 
London, which, in its operations for twenty-two 
| years, has collected and expended nearly a quarter 
|of a million sterling on works of art. In all 
| cases the right of selection by the prizeholder is 
ireserved. The memorandum bears date the 14th 
| of August, 1858, and the ratification of the Board 
| of Trade, under the signature of Sir J. Emerson 
| Tennent, is dated 23rd of September, 1858. Mr. 
| Mulvany read, amongst a number of others, a 
| letter from Colonel Dunne, conveying the Lord 

Lieutenant’s desire to subscribe for tet shares for 
| the current year. 





| cost 8,0002. in the erection, and although it affords 
every facility for inexpensive ventilation, the 
| arrangements for the purpose are almost useless. 
| A large majority of our public halls are both ex- 
| pensive and inconvenient, and as the public are 
| poisoned into the bargain, it is high time to speak 
| out against the i ce or recklessness of archi- 
tects, for we think that the law should hold a pro- 
fessional man responsible for the proper ventilation 
of public rooms, and deal with its absence as a 
public nuisance punishable by fine, in the same 
way as other nuisances are now dealt with by the 
statute. Many churches and chapels are also very 
badly ventilated. 

Royat Dusit Society: Scnoot ov Art 
ExurBition.— The annual exhibition of the 
pupils’ works in the Art Schools of this Society 
was recently opened to the public; and though 
not presenting a number of specimens as on many 
previous occasions, is not the less meritorious. The 
collection comprises a variety of drawings from 
the flat and the round, flower painting, architec- 
tural ornaments, designs for new patterns, land- 

&e. The society has offered prizes of 77. 
5l. respectively, for the best and second best 
studies in oil of re from the life, and one of 
51. for the best pe in oil taken from nature. 
Five competitors have entered the list for the 
first prize, and amongst the works submitted, are 
“ A View of the Bed of the Dodder,”” by Mr. Crow- 
ley; “ Woodland Scene,” by Miss Almet ;” “ View 
near Phibsborough,” by Mr. Mayne, &c. Amongst 
the copies are three of a picture “A 
Child with a Helmet and Sword ;” of an Italian 
seene by Leitch ; of a landscape, by Williams, Ac. 
Government also gives prizes in addition to the 
above, and a national medallion for the best work 
of a number to be selected from all the Art 
Schools in the kingdom. Mr. Bowler, the Govern- 
ment inspector, has visited the exhibition, which 
is numerously attended every day. Mr, McManus, 
R.HL.A. is head master. 
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Quvrxx’s Cortzcr, Loxpoy.—The Council and 
Committee of Education, with the of the 


a ne as visitor, have Mr. W. 
Cave to the Professorship of Drawing and 
Pictorial Art in this Institution, vacant by the 
of Mr. George Scharf. The classes in 
drawing continue, as before, under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Warren. Mr. Scharf has 
been elected, on his retirement from his professor- 
ship, as an honorary fellow. 
arr CaturpRrat.—The following notice 
has recently been placed in the Cathedral Church 
of Liandaff, where the work of restoration is 
making rapid progress :— “The officers of the 
cathedral are forbidden to receive gratuities, and 
visitors are requested not to offerthem. As the 
restoration is being carried on by voluntary con- 
tribution, the Dean and Chapter will gladly re- 
ceive any assistance towards the work. Small 
sums may be placed in the alms’ chest: larger | 
domations may be paid to the Dean, or to the 
National and Provincial. Bank, Cardiff, to the 
credit of the restoration fund.” 

Burit-riace or Rosert, Dcxe or Nor- 
mawpy. — During the restorations which have 
recently been carried out in the Chapter-house 
at Gloucester, as elsewhere mentioned, some 
discoveries were made ing considerable 


Tax Merroroutran Water-scvpPt“—Dr. B.D. 
Thompson, F.R.S. it is said, has once more 
analyzed the London waters, and finds them im- 

Tae Cucecu ty Dover Castix.—We are 
informed, on what we believe to be good authority, 
that the statements and sketches published by us 
a few weeks ago, have not been without effect : 
no more vandalism in respect of the ancient and 
interesting church in Dover Castle will be per- 
mitted. us hope that before long it will be 
thoroughly restored and appropriated to its proper 


P ihor 

TEVAL Farm Buriprxes.—aAs your corre- 
spondent “T. 1.” in his interesting letter, with 
reference to Besford, Eckington, and Bredon, does 
not allude to the fine timber barn and outbuild- 





ings in the farmyard on the west side of the 
church, I take the liberty of calling attention to | 
these interesting remains of the Middle Ages. | 


Exrenstve Cowrract.—Mr. W. M‘Cormick, 
it is said, has obtained the contract for the 
aro emseas of the new docks at a 
which are expected to cost ing more 
a million and a-half. — 

T. Saura’s Serr-actrya Warrn-sar.—The 
difficulty of keeping out the water with casements 
that open inwards often prevents the use of them 
where they would be otherwise desirable. A 
water-bar, patented by Mr. T. Smith, and which 
has been tested for some time, will lessen this 
difficulty very considerably. The bar turns on a 
centre, and is kept in its place when the casement. 
is open by the weight of the back part of the bar. 
In closing the casement a catch (which is con- 
nected with a spring) is struck against an iron 
sill-bar, thereby throwing the water-bar over the 
sill-bar, and preventing the rain from driving 
under. There is a working model at the Court 
of Inventions, Crystal Palace. 








antiquarian interest. Leland states that several 
persons of great eminence were buried in the | 


The barn is of timber, very lofty, with pillars Dyispyre as ro Burtpine Cowrract: Cost or 
supporting the roof, and several gables, and, though | .aw-surrs.— At the County Court, Preston, a 
not so beautiful as the adjacent church, for the case, Hornby v. Bracewell, was heard, which is 
comparative scarcity of mediaval farm-buildings reported at great length in the Preston Guardian 
even more interesting.—H. P. | of 2nd inst. and appears to have excited some local 

Registry or Deeps ror West RiprxeG or) interest,—more, perhaps, from being a matter of 
Yorxsuire.—A paper on the statistics of this | private feeling than one in which any special 
registry was read at the meeting of the British question of importance or interest arises. The 
Association in Leeds, by the deputy-registrar, | subject of contention was a comparatively small 
Mr. John E. Dibb, from which we make a few | balance due on a contract for some 800/. due to 


Chapter-house, and mentions the names of six | extracts :—Passing by the years 1704 to 1710, the 
persons painted in black letter on the walls. A | registry being scarcely developed, it may be noted 
correspondent of the Gloucestershire Chronicle that while the yearly —— of registries from 
says :—“ On the north wall, in one of the niches, | 1711 to 1720 was only 838, the average from 1791 
by the removal of the calcareous crust, there can to 1800 had risen to 2,355. And again, taking 
now be traced, though very faintly, the following | the average from 1841 to 1850, it rises to 5,138. 
inscriptions: ‘ Hic jacet Rogerus Comes de Here- | This increase of transactions in landed property is 
ford.’ On the south wall, in a panel or niche: | nearly in proportion to the increase in the popu- 
‘ Hic jacet Barnardus de Novo Mercato. Hicjacet lation of the West Riding; which in 1801 was 
Paganus de Cadurcis.’ In the adjoining panel: | 572,168, and in 1851 it was 1,325,495. In 1851, 
‘Hic jacet Robart Cortus. Hic jacet Adam de | however, this gradual increase was changed for a 
Cadurcis.’ Of these inscriptions only three are to} much more rapid rise. The previous year, 1850, 
be found in the old record, but the additional ones had shown the largest number of deeds registered, 
contain the most interesting name of all—we mean namely 5,950: the year 1851, however, reached 
that of Robart Cortus, most likely a contraction 8,009. In 1853 the largest number of all was 
for Robert Curthose, or Robert, Duke of Nor- attained, namely, 9,910; but that amount has not 
mandy, son of William the Conqueror. Tradition | been maintained in the subsequent period, down 
is uncertain as to his place of burial.” | to the end of last year. In October, 1850, the 


Oxrorp.—Tue UnstversrrY Mvustru, &c.— | new Stamp Act came into operation, by which the 


| the plaintiffs, who are builders and timber-mer- 
| chants, from the defendant, who is a manufacturer, 
| and who contracted with plaintiffs for the erection 
| of a weaving-shed and warehouse. The defendant 
had made no complaint till the work was done, 
| although he closely inspected it daily, and almost 
| continually, as it went on; but being afterwards 
pressed for the cash, he “became saucy,” and 
made objections, &c. The balance due, defendant 
| maintained, was only 10/7. or 127. but a tender of 
261. odds was made. The action was brought to 
recover 45/. After hearing evidence, the judge 
| said that he had two questions to try: the first 
| was, whether the defendant was entitled to certain 
| deductions, and if he was, whether there had been 
a legal tender of 26/.13s.9}d. Looking at all 
the features of the offer of that sum, he could not 
| regard it in the light of a legal tender. It had 
| been said that the defendant was overch but 








The University Museum, the first stone of which | 
was laid by the Earl of Derby in 1855, has made 
considerable progress during the long vacation, 
and great efforts are being made to complete it by 
the next commemoration, when it is understood 
that her Majesty will be present at the inaugura- 
tion. The contractors, Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, | 
have finished their contracts for erecting the 
main buildings, and the workmen are now 
chiefly engaged upon the internal fittings. Ac- 
cording to the Morning Herald, the central 
tower, with its Rhenish-Gothic spires, has been 
completed, as also the curator’s residence at the 
south-eastern angle of the Museum, where Pro- 
fessor Phillips now resides. Professor Brodie has 
taken possession of the chemical laboratory, with 
its lofty octagonal roof and four tall chimneys ; 
and the medical laboratory will be occupied by 
Dr. Acland. The chief feature of the building, the 
grand central court, is 128 feet square, surrounded 
with an upper and lower corridor of 11 feet wide, 
and will be crowned with a glass roof resting on | 
light iron pillars, ornamented with representations 
of the foliage of British trees, such as the chestnut, 
oak, maple, &c. The new roof, designed by Mr. 
Skidmore, of Coventry, at an estimated cost of 
5,000/. is being fitted up in Staffordshire. The 
unfortunate failure of the original roof has some- | 
what retarded the p of the fabric. A 
number of artist workmen are employed in 
carving the capitals and corbels with foliage, | 
illustrating the natural history of various 
epochs, climates, and ions, some of which are | 
already finished. On the corbels around the 
per | court will be placed statues of the great | 
founders and improvers of natural knowledge. | 
Five of these figures have been presented by her 


duties payable on conveyances and mortgages were | jt had been shown that he was continually upon 
very largely reduced. The increase of registries the spot, and he thought that the evidence of the 
in 1850 was altogether in the fourth quarter of | witnesses, Cottam and Brennand, two practical 
that year; dating in fact from the very week in ; men, went a long way towards explaining the true 


tion in taxation continues to be felt. From 1831, | 
the total number of registries showing convey- | 
ances of land to railway companies down to 1857 
is 3,186: the smallest number being in the year | 
1837, 3; the largest, in 1847, only 322. Be- 
ginning with 1843, the operations of building 
societies have gradually assumed some importance. 
From 31 in the year 1843, they have risen to 637 | 
in 1857 ; the largest number being 682, in 1855. 
The total of the last 15 years is 4,608. The dis- 


tinctive feature of the West Riding registry is’ 
said to be, that while any one may search and 
inspect its records, there is, nevertheless, no ex- 
posure of private affairs. 


Krrrremvir.—Sir Charles Barry, according to 


the Dundee Warder, has been visiting Ballintore, 
a Highland estate, purchased some time ago by 
Mr. ‘David Lyon, of London. Since he became 


roprietor, large sums have been expended on | 
uilding, making roads, with other improvements ; 


and the proprietor is about to erect a family 
mansion, of extetisive size, to be richly embel- 
lished, and every way finished in a style com- 
bining elegance and comfort. It is said the design 
and plans have been prepared by Sir Charles, who 
visited the district in order to superintend the 
staking out of the ground-plan of the building, 


which will cover an area of 75 feet square. The 
front building will be 40 feet in height, with lofty | 
towers at each angle, finished in the castellated 


which the new rate of duties commenced. While | facts of the case. He ted that the litigation 
the whole of the succeeding year, and indeed had taken place. He thonght it right to state 
down to the present time, the effect of this reduc- | that neither party had in his opinion gone to law 


with the intention of cheating the other. Taking 
the plans and specifications in his hands, and 


looking at the progress of the work, he could not 


see any substantial departure from the plans and 
specifications sanctioned by the defendant. The 
defendant had provoked hostilities by bringing a 
rival tradesman upon the premises to inspect the 
work sued for. At one time Mr. Hornby said he 
would take 401. He might not allow quite so 
much. The claim had been reduced after pay- 
ment by the defendant of money into court to 
little more than 107. He thought that the great 
weight of the evidence was in favour of the plain- 
tiffs. A verdict, he thought, was due to them. 


'He could entertain no doubt of that. The court 


was excessively crowded during the hearing. It 
is said that the costs in the action will probably 
amount to 200/. 

Fatt or tHe Cierestory oF Horstry 
Cuvreu.—This church has recently been under- 
going extensive repairs, and after the completion 
of the restoration of the spire, the roof had been 
taken off the nave as a preliminary to new roofing 
the whole church. Some days before the accident, 
the attention of the committee had been drawn to 
the dangerous state of the south clerestory, from its 
having been very much shaken by the giving way 
of the pillars. In order to ascertain the state of the 
foundations, a number of men were employed in 
removing the soil from the base of one of the 





Majesty, namely, those of Bacon, Galileo, Newton, style. Specimens of stone, squared and polished, 
Leibnite, and Oersted, and three of them have from various quarries in the county, have been 
been already executed in Caen stone by Munro, of forwarded to London, to enable the architect to 
London. undergraduates of the university determine from what q the hewn work will 
have presented the statues of Aristotle and Cuvier, be taken. From the quantity required (upwards 
and thirty-two are now required to complete the of 700 tons), it will take 10,000/. to 12,0007. to 
series.——The gymnasium erected for the univer- erect and finish the building. The site selected is 
sity from a design furnished by Mr. Wilkinson, of an elevated plain, forming an amphitheatre at the 
Oxford, and erected by Messrs. Joseph Castle and base of the western extremity of the lofty Catlaw, 
Co, is 85 feet long, 45 feet wide, an 80 feet high, nearly 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, com- 
and the centre of the roof will be of the form of a manding a wide range of diversified view, with 
dome, surmounted b a lantern.——The extensive hill and dale, woods, cultivated land, and a great 
works of Exeter upon which 30,000/. or portion of the fertile valley of Strathmore, studded 
40,0001. have been during the last few with family mansions and homesteads; while 
years, are expected to be finished about Easter next. immediately at its base is the Loch of Lintrathen. 


‘pillars, and it became evident that these were 
much injured by the close contiguity of a number 
of vaults. The workmen had scarcely arrived at 
| this conclusion, when they began to perceive un- 
_mistakeable symptoms of an immediate falling in, 
‘and thought it was wise to leave the church with 
all possible speed: they had no sooner reached 
the churchyard than the whole of the south 
clerestory, with the pillars supporting it, fell, 
dragging down the roof of the south aisle, de- 
molishing a great part of the gallery, and destroy- 
_ing or injuring most of the pews. Beveral of the 
monuments suffered injury, whilst the tracery 
and mullions of the clerestory windows were com- 
| Pletely destroyed. 








